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Sopp Dayton stood in Mra. Tremaine’s 
cosy back-parlor removing her hat and 
gloves before the pier glass. She had done 
avery bold thing in coming to live with 
Mrs. Tremaine, she told herself, as she 
loosened the matted crimps of her front 
hair, and settled her broceh; and so, in 
trath. she had. 

She was an orphan, with a neat little in- 
come of fifteen hundred a year; and, as she 
was in no special need of charity, she had 
two homes offered her from whieh to make 
her selection. One was from her uncle, 
Mr. Rayre, and the other from Mrs. ‘Tre- 
maine, a widow of orly a year’s standing, 


whose husband had been, with Mr. Rayne, 


co-execiitor of Mr. Dayton’s will. 
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Sophie’s father had once been: gery poor, 
and his money was mostly made by-one.er 
two profitable speculations. He would.in 
all probability have lost it again, for.he 
was a very credulous man, had he not died 
suddenly. He had warning enongh, how- 
ever to make his will, aud appoint honest 
men to execute it, who safely invested his 
funds for his only child. Sophie was placed 
at a quiet boarding-school, where she re- 
inained until the opening of my-story. 

She was rather pretty, and a fun-loving 
girl, causing her teachers much inward 
vexation of spirit. She would rather per- 
petrate some piece of mischief than learna 
desson, any day; and vet, with all her 
wildness, they could not belp loving her, 
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for she was warm-hearted, generous and 
tmpulsive. Her propensity for mischief 
interfered, in some degree, with her stud- 
ies, and she did not graduate until she was 
nineteen. 

She had always spent her vacations at 
Melville, where her uncle and Mrs. Tre- 
maine resided.. She seemed perfectly at 
home with either; but when she was about 
to leave school permanently, it was difficult 
to decide which place to choose. 

She had a cousin, Julia Rayne, with 
whom she could never agree. Her aunt, 
vf course, thought Julia always in the 
right, and not, perhaps, without sufficient 
reason; for, as Julia was of rather a jeal- 
ous disposition, Sophie was delighted to 
tease her from morning until night. But 
then there was Cousin Charlie, Julia’s 
brother, who was very fond of Sophie in a 
brotherly way, and always her firm friend. 
Her uncle, too, was very kind, and her 
younger cousins loved her devotedly. 

But Mrs. Tremaine had always been so 
good to her, almost like a mother. Sha 
allowed her a great deal of liberty, and yet 
checked her always when she thought 
it proper to do'so. Sophie knew she would 
be happier with Mrs. Tremaine, but there 
was one drawback, even here, to her per- 
fect happiness. 

Mrs. Tremaine had a son Willard, her 
only child. He wasa few years older than 
Sophie, very devoted to his t business, and 
rather grave in manner. Sophie fancied 
he disliked her, and she was not far from 
right. But then, he had played the lover 
to Julia Rayne in a quiet matter-of-fact 
way for two or three years, and as Julia 
could never speak of Sophie for five min- 
utea Without deploring her wildness and 
artfulness, it was not to be wondered at 
that Willard should think Sophie rather 
disagreeable. 

Sophie understood something of this, 
and she felt a little forlorn as she stood in 
the parlor that summer afternoon, waiting 
for Mrs. Tremaine to come down. But 
when that lady appeared, and kissed her in 
asincere and motherly way, and told her 
she was very glad to have her with her, 
Sophie’s fears began to vanish like the dew 
before the sun. 

“ You don’t think I did wrong in accept- 
ing yourinvitation?” she asked. “I—I’m 
sure. I shall be happier here,. and then 
Aunt Rachel has three daughters, you 
know.”’ 


Here she paused, not knowing what else 
to say. She did not wish to defamo her 
aunt or cousin, 80 she concluded it was 
better to leave her logic a little unsound 
than to say what she might be sorry for 
afterward. Mrs. Tremaine seemed to un- 
derstand her. 

“Yes, my dear, I know,” she said, with 
an approving nod. “ Your aunt has three. 
daughters, and I have none. She doesn’t 
need you, and Ido. So the matter is set- 
tled, very satisfactorily, I think.” 

Sophie went to her room with a light 
heart. Willard was absent for a few days; 
she was glad of that. She would become 
accustomed to her home before he return- 
ed, and then she was sure she wouldn’t 
mind him if he was ‘moody. 

The next day, however, her serenity was 
disturbed by a visit from Julia. 

“Every one iy astonished at your coming 
here,” she said to Sophie, as soon as they 
were alone. “It looks 80 Strange, you 
know, when we are living in the same 
town.” 

“How is it strange?’ asked Sophie, in- 
nocently, opening her eyes. 

‘Why, it looks as though you were try- 
ing to catch Willard Tremaine for a hus- 
band,”’ proclaimed Julia, in a severe tone. 

“Does it? asked Sophie, with a comi- 
cal smile. “ Who says so, Julia dear?” 

“Who?? echoed Julia, hesitating a mo- 
ment. “Why, everybody, of course.” 

Sophie laughed merrily. 

“J heard the same thing,” she said. 
“ Or, rather, the same with variations. In- 
stead of everybody's telling youit appeared 
as though I wished to catch Willard, I 
heard that you told it to everybody.” 

“For shame!” cried Julia. 

‘‘Exactly what they said, my dear—it 
was ashame for youtodoso.” — 

“JT wish people would mind their own 
affairs,’ said Julia, sharply. 

“And so do 1,” responded Sophie, 16k 
ing toward her cousin very pointedly. — 

Julia began to feel uncomfortable. She 
was not really bad at heart, but she was 
always jealous of Sophie in everything; 
and she had long regarded Willard as her 
own especial property, who would in due 
time propose and marry her. . She had ‘in- 
tended to give Sophie a long lecture upon 
the subject of her general delinquency, 
and had come, brimful of wrath at what 
she termed her boldness. But Sovhie Lad 
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disarmed her at the first thrust. So, mak- 
ing her call‘as short as Possible, she took 
her leave. 

When she was gone, Sophie sat down 
and pondered the subject deeply for a few 
moments. 

“Of course,” she thought, “‘ Julia will 
tell Willard her version of the story, and 
he will believe her. That would make him 
More arrogant, if possible, than ever, and 
that is entirely unnecessary. 1 wouldn’t 
care, only, as I am to live here, I would 
rather be friendly with him for his moth- 
er’s sake.” 

So she fully determined to speak to the 
gentleman upon the subject as soon after 
his return as a favorable opportunity 
offered, and assure him that his friendship 
was all that she desired, 

Now this was quite a bold move, and one 
which only an experienced coquette could 
have carried out with good effect. But 
Sophie was very impulsive; and, though 
she dreaded the undertaking, she was very 
sanguine as to a favorable result; so she 
dismissed the matter without much further 
thought. 

A few evenings -after Willard Tremaine 
returned. Sophie resolved to keep her 
room for that evening, and allow him op- 
portunity for a quiet chat with his mother. 
But not many moments after his arrival] her 
Aunt Rachel and Cousin Julia were an- 
nouneed, and she was vbliged to go down 
into the parlor to meet them. 

She gave Willard only a careless greet- 
ing, and: reesived her aunt’s reproaches for 
refusty-to liveswigh them, which seemed 
half ifr jest, half in-earnest, in a very quiet 
way. Julia was asked for asong, and sang 
something overwronght and sentimental. 
Sophie’s turn came nest, and she recklessly 
dashed off a wild gay ballad, by way of 
contrast. 

Of course Willard accompanied Julia 
and her mother home, and listened to Mrs. 
Rayne’s lamentations because Sophie was 
such a ehild, and had wot graduated two 
years liefore; adding that, as it was, her 
education was entirely superficial. Julia 
hoped people would not ascribe any selfish 
motives to Sophie for going to live with 
Mrs. Tremaine, and Willard bade them 
good-night, with the idea that Sophie must 
be a consummate piece of artfulness, 

Next evening, as he sat quietly smoking 
his cigar upon the back porch at sunset, 


some one came quietly out and took a seat 
near him. He looked up, and beheld a 
pretty and slightly embarrassed young 
lady. : 

“Now for some brilliant acting!” he 
thought. 

Sophie scarcely knew what to say first. 
She settled the skirts of her pretty white 
dress, and twisted the ends of her pink 
sash nervously. 

“Twonder if she is going to propose?” 
was Willard’s ill-natured mental query. 

“Mr. Tremaine,”’? she began, softly, «I 
—TI've observed that you seem to dislike 
and distrust me. I would never have 
dreamed of the reason if Cousin Julia had 
not informed me. She said every one 
Would think I was trying to win you for a 
husband. If I had known it Fefore Icame 
here to live, Lyhould have acted differently, 
of course. But, since I am here, [ intend 
to remain as Jong as your mother desires 
me todo so. Now, I don’t wish to annoy 
you in any. way, for I-wish to be your 
friend. I came down to tell you so.”* 

If a sudden earthquake had turned the 
earth up and the sky down, Willard Tre- 
maine could not very well have been more 
astonished than he was now. He listened 
attentively to each word a3 she uttéred it, 
wondering what would come next. 

“Well?” he said, with an incredulous 
smile, as she paused. 

Sophie felt as though she would like to ~ 
box his ears. But she managed to main- 
tain a tolerable degree of composure. 

“Why, of course,” she answered, inno- 
cently, ‘I would like your friendship in 
return.” - ‘ 

“Or” he said, as if startled with anew 
idea. ‘You wish to establish a bond of 
friendship between us? Here isa pencil. 
if you will make a rough draft of it, Iwill 
have it copied upon parchment, and duly 
signed and sealed.” 

“don’t think that will be necessary,’* 
Sophie responded, biting ker lips to hide 
her vexation. “If we only understand 
each other, it is all.that is needed.” 

“Well, I think we do,” he remarked, 
reflectively. ‘‘ You wish me to understand 
that you don’t contemplate any entangling 
matrimonial alliances at present?” 

Sophie nodded, and rose from her seat, 
all smiles and self-possegsion. 

“You are right,” she said, sweetly. ‘A 
husband is the last thing in the world that 
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I desire. But, even if I did wish for one, 
I’m very sure I shouldn’t.want you!” 

She swept into the bouse, leaving Wil- 
lard with the impression that the half had 
not been told him. 

“Of all artful subterfuges,” he said, 
“this is the boldest that ever came to my 
knowledge! Julia needn't call her child- 
ish, hereafter.” 

Sophie went up to her room feeling that 
she had been thoroughly misunderstood. 
She could have cried at the failure of ber 
experiment, only she was too vexed for 
that. - 

“Never mind!’ she said, wrathfully. 
“PI bring him to terms yet. I think I 
understand him now, quite as well as-he 
doves me.” 

Next morning, when Willard came does 
stairs, Sophie was just returning froma 
walk. She wore a pair of thick but neat 
boots, a well-fitting suit of linen, and. a 
most becoming hat. She carried in her 
hand a bouquet of fresh wild flowers, and 
her cheeks were flushed with exercise. He 
watched her as she went up to kiss his 
mother good-morning, and came to the 
conclusion that she. was pretty and grace- 
ful, to say the least. Thinking further 
upon the subject, he wondered why his 
mother had: never discovered the petty 
foibles in her disposition that Julia was 
go constantly harping upon. 

' That evening, when he teok a cigar for 
his usual smoke upon the porch, he fully 
expected that Sophie would present her- 
self with another problem to salve, and he 
began to feel like a martyr as he pictured 
her breaking up ali his bachelor reveries, 
and practising her arts for-his benefit. 

He waited until past his usual hour, hop- 
ing she would come, for he was quite will- 
ing:to play martyr for the sake of having 
her appear ridiculous, but.she did not 
come. He rose, at last, and went into the 
parlor. Through the front windows he 
saw Sophie, tastefully attired, and chatting 
gayly with: her cousin Charley Rayne. 

Quite disgusted, he went out for a walk 
in the garden, and when he returned, he 
found Sophie in his mother’s room, reading 
aloud from a popular magazine. He paused 
& moment at the door. 

“Come in, Willard,”’ his mother said, 
“and hear this story; Sophie has only ioet 
commenced it,” . 

He seemed to hesitate for a moment, 


hoping Sophie would second the invitatton; 
but she did nat, So he went in and took 
aseat. Sophie went quietly on with her 
reading, seeming to ignore him completely. 
She had a sweet voice, and she read more 
than well. Willard became interested in 
both the reader and the story. 

‘Thank you, dear,” Mrs. Tremaine said, 
when she had finished. ‘‘“My eyes are 
growing dim, and soon tire. To be able to 
read well is a very desirable accomplish- 
ment, in my estimation. I think it prefer- 
able to many that young ladies acquire in 
these days. If you are not weary, I wish 
you would read me the local news of the 
village paper which came to-night.” 

Sophie took it, with the remark that she 
was very glad to be able to confer so slight 
a favor, and at once dipped into the news. 
The very last item, and in conspicnous 
characters, was an announcement of a pic- 
nic. which was to be held two days later, in 
a grove near the village. 

“That will be very pleasant,” said Mrs. 
Tremaine. ‘‘ You will attend, with Sophie, 
of course,’ she observed to Willard, who 
had quietly listened until now. 

“Tin truth, mother,’ he began, evi- 
dently greatly annoyed at the request, “I 
fear I am-aiready engaged for Thursday. 
Pm very sorry indeed, but—” 

“You ought to consult my wishes in 
some degree,”’-his mother returned, in.a 
vexed tone. ‘Even if -you are engaged, I 
cannot see why that would interfere with 
your escorting Sophie also.” 

“It would give me great pleasure to do 
80, a3 far as I myself am concerned,” he 
answered, looking toward Sophie as though 
he expected her to decline and relieve him 
from his embarrassment. But she did 
nothing of the kind. She sat coolly watch- 
ing the drift of the conversation, and, as 
Willard looked up, she quietly helped her- 
self to a drink of ice-water. 

The truth was, he was not engaged to 
take any one to the picnic. He expected 
toescort Julia, of course, but had been 
quite busy during the day, and had not 
asked her, for he supposed she would pre- 
pare to go with her brother, at any rate, 
and he could speak of it at the last mo- 
ment. But ine did not wish either. his 
mother or Sophie to think he was going to 
play the devotee to Sophie constantly. 
After thinking-the matter over, he-came to 
the conclusion that he ought to-invite her 
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this time, after all thiit had been said. 

Just then she rose’ to go to her reom. 
She bade them good-nieht, but Willard 
called her back. 

“Miss Sophie P? 

She turned quietly. 

‘Ff you will consent to attend the pienic 
with me in company with another lady, I 
shall be very glad to escort you.” 

He spoke apologetically, for he felt quite 
ashamed of himself; even though he 
thought she might have had the delicacy to 
decline before. 

“Thank you,” Sophie answered; quietly. 
“Yshouldn’t have the slightest objection 
to accompany you with another lady; if I 
were not already engaced to attend the 
picnic with another gentleman. Under 
the circumstances, you ‘will perceive it is 
necessary for me to décline your very po- 
lite invitation, however niuch I may regret 
that Tam compelled to doso. Good-night.”” 

Mrs. Tremaine laughed merrily as Sophie 
deft the room. The girl looked so demure 
as she declined to go, as though it were 
really a great trial for her to refuse, that 
the whole thing appeared extremely absurd. 
Willard laughed, too, though at his own 
expense.’’- 

Next day Willard went early to call upon 
Julia; and engage for her to accompany 
him to the picnic. . 

. “Why, Willard,” she said, “we have 
talked of -it so long, and I did not suppose 
you would: be home in time, and so I~" 

“Well; what?” he asked, beginning to 
grow impatient. 

“YT promised James Lewis to attend the 
pienie with:him. But you must go, too;”’ 
she added, seeing he looked rather blank. 
“Why don’t you take Sophie?” : 

“Sophie is already engaged to go with 
some one else,” he replied, unguardedly. 

“How do you know?” : 

“ Because I asked~she told me so.!”" 

“So you invited Sophie to go with you- 
first?’ Julia exclaimed, angrily. 

He-was obliged ‘to confess that he had. 
He tried to explain, but she would not lis- 
ten. ‘Finding it of no use to expostulate 
with her, he left-in an unenviable frame of 
mind. He had felt an affeetion for Julia 
for a long time, and always fancied her 
very gentle and amiable. He would not 
have'cared se‘much for the disappointment 
about thé pienic, but he began to fear that 
her temper was rot of the pleasantest kind_ 
when aroused. 


Besides this, he knew: that he would ay- 
pear ridiculous in Sophie's éyes if he at- 
tended the pienic alone. He fancied that 
she was going with her Cousin Charley, 
and it was quite probable she knew that 
James Lewis was to act as Julia’s escort. 
He could not go from house to house 
throughout the village in search of a lady, 
for in all probability they were engaged 
before this time, and he did not wish to 
give the affair greater publicity. 

‘In his perplexity he calied upon Charley 
Rayne, and asked _ his assistance. Charley 
had the whole story from Sophie, who 
charged him, on penalty of her most se- 
vere displeasure, to refrain from giving any 
help or advice in the case. But Willard 
was really a favorite of Charley’s, and as he 
did not stand in awe of Sophie’s displeas- 
ure, he relented as scon as he heard the 
doleful aceount which Willard gave of the 
affair. ; 

‘* Never mind,” he said. “I’m going to 
take two ladies, and I’m sure I can per- 
suade one of them to accompany you. 
Sophie, sister Kate and I were going to- 
gether, but if you care to act as Kate’s es- 
cort, I don’t doubt'she would willingly con- 
sént-to-it.”’ 

Willard’ felt relieved. Kate was only-a 
scthoolzirl,- but as the families were very 
intimate, nothing would -be thought of it. 
Charlie set out for home, to make sure of 
the thing at once, and met Kate and Sophie 
on the way. He explained his mission, 
and both girls laughed merrily. , 

“Julia is in hysterics because Willatd 
asked her second,” laughed Kate, “so of 
course 1 aim number three. -I guess: Fil 
decline with thanks.” : 

“No, Kate,” said Sophie, “ you must 
accept at once. If you will, and will agree 
totorment him and give him all the trou- 
ble you can, Pl give you my new pink sash 
and slippers you admired so much to wear 
to-morrow.” 

Kate promised; and although Charley 
declared it-was hardly fair, he was obliged 
to consent and say nothing about it; so the 
affair was settled. 

Quite early next morning Julia and Mr. 
Lewis set out for the grounds, for they 
were both on the committee of arrange- 
ments. Abont an hour afterward: Charley 
called for Sopitie, who came down ina 
pretty white dress, looped up with natural- 


‘looking deep golden butterflies instead- of 
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the usnal knots of ribbon. She sprang 
lightly-into the carriage, wishing Willard, 
who stood upon the poreh, a very pleasant 
day. 

He set out to meet Kate directly after, 
but was somewhat annoyed to find she was 
not ready. The day was warm, and he was 
anxious to reach the shaded grove. But 
his horses were very restive, and he con- 
cluded to wait fur Kate in the carriage. 
After sitting in the boiling sun for nearly 
half an hour, he adjourned to the parlor. 


She came down immediately after, and- 


offered an apology for her tardiness in so 
sincere a manner that he was ashamed for 
having been vexed by it. 

They entered the carriage, but lrad not 
proceeded far before Kate discovered that 
she had forgotten her handkerchief. She 


deplored the loss of it in so pathetic a man- - 


ner that he was obliged to return for it. 


This occasioned considerable delay, for: 


‘Willard was obliged to wait afew moments 
longer. They reached the grounds at last 
just as Willard was nearly overcome by the 
heat of the sun, and his patience almost 
exhausted. = 

Kate seemed as fresh as ever, and at 


once instituted a search for Sophie. She_ 


was found at length, comfortably settled 
in a seat which nature had formed by di- 
viding the trunk of a large maple tree into 
two.main branches near the ground. Char- 
ley sat upon a rock opposite; both looked 
cool and cosy as possible, and were chat- 
ting merrily. 

Kate took a seat near her brother, and 
Willard threw himself upon the ground 
near, tossed aside his hat, and wiped the 
perspiration from his brow. Kate began 
at once to relate their mishaps. j 

“Its so fearfully warm, too,” she said, 
at the close. ‘And I forgot to bring my 
fan. Pm so careless! Julia scolds me for 
it every day. She never forgets any- 
thing.” : 

“You don’t need a fan in the open air,” 
said Charley, seeing a vexed look pass over 
Willard’s face. ‘It would be an insult to 
“the gentle breezes’ to use one.” 

‘I hope, Kate,” said Sophie, ‘‘ you don't 
intend .to send Mr. Tremaine back for your 
fan also ?”? 

“Ono! I badn’t thoughtof sucha thing. 
But I really would like a glass of Water.” 

Willard dutifully rose, and set out in 


quest of one. He found James Lewis and - 
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Julia engaged in making the Jemonade. - 
and conversing over it-in a delightfully 
confidential manner, 7 

“Could I obtain a glass of water fora. 
lady?” he asked, a little stiffly. 

‘There isn’t 2 single glass to spare,”’ re- 
turned Julia, sharply. . 

“ Bat I will return itin a moment,” he 
said. 

““Very well, you may take the water, but 
every particle of the ice will be needed for 
the lemonade.’’ 

He thanked her in rather a brusk way, 
poured out the water and earried it to Kate, 
who drank it with a wry face, though she. 
made no remark. 

Throughout the day she succeeded in 
making him feel as uncomfortable as pos- 
sible. She did not seem conscious of the 
fact, but was sweetly oblivious as far as his 
ease or feelings were concerned ; and he 
felt greatly relieved when the day was over. 
He had been in sight of Sophie all day, and 
she seemed so quiet and contented in con— 
trast with Kate; so readily pleased, and 
besides, she had conversed sa charmingly . 
With Charley upon all manner of interest-- 
ing subjects, that he came to the conclusion - 
she certainly was far from stupid. 

When he reached home Sophie was play- 
ing upon the piano. He stepped upon the- 
balcony and sat down to listen unobserved. | 
She did not seem to pay much attention to _ 
her music, but played a number of dreamy: 
old airs with a careless touch which gave 
the notes a soothing restful sound. At 
last she rose, and, closing the piano, turned 
to leave the room. Willard stepped through 
the open window and thanked her for the 
music. : 

“E believe I have been unjust in my. 
feelings towards you, Miss Sophie,” he 
said, apologetically. “If you will pardon. 
my past ill-nature, I will promise to be 
more friendly in future. I feel very hum- 
ble after to-day’s experience.” : 

Sophie was for the moment disarmed, 
and obeying the first impulse, began te 
explain. 

“Uf you have been annoyed to-day, Mr. 
Tremaine,” she said, quickly, and blushing 
up to her forehead, “ it was all my fault, 
for I bribed Kate to torment you. It was 
not lady-like, I confess, but it is true.’* 

Wijlard gazed upon her in astonishment - 
for a moment, then he burst into a loud 


langh. , 
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“‘ Miss Sophie,’’ he said at last, “I am go- 
ing to pay youa rare compliment. You 
are, in my estimation, the most honest and 
courageous young lady of my acquaintance. 
Thope you repent having caused me so 
much trouble to-day, for it was nota strict 
ly friendly act on your part.’ 

“On the contrary,” she answered, look- 
ing him full in the face, “I’m very glad I 
did it.” 

He had the advantage, now, for she was 
very angry. 

“Why 2? he asked, quietly, and quite 
sure, for the first time, that she had not.the 
slightest designs npon him, as far as love 
or matrimony was concerned. | 

“ Because,” she returned, speaking very 
fast, and opening her eyes wider to keep 


the tears from dropping over ‘her. cheeks, 


“when your mother invited me to make 
her house my home, you were not’ just 


enough to tell me my presence was disagree-. 


able to-you, but waited for me to learn the 
fact..through your unkind actions., I 
thoughtlessly asked you to be my friend— 
that is the only thing I regret in the whole 
matter—you assented in words, but acted 
the part of an enemy.” : 
“That is strictly true,” he replied, still 
inalowtone. “Iam truly sorry for it. I 


fancied it -would annoy me to have you, 


here; but I find that I have wronged you, 
for, you have brought sunshine into the 
house. Wont you forgive me, Sophie, and 
be my friend-in the future ?” ts 

“I dou’t want to forgive you,” she said, 
perversely, and choking back a sob, “or 
rather, ’'m so wicked I.cannot doit.” 

“ You don’t look very wicked,” he amiled, 
and at that moment Mrs. Tremaine came 
down the staircase. 

Sophie turned quickly, and gave him her 
hand. Then with an excuse to his mother 
that she was tired, she rushed up stairs to 
her rootn. 

The summer passed away. Sophie had 
been as demure as a kitten in Willard’s 
presence, ever since the night after the pic- 
nic, She ever tried to annoy him, except 
in receiving all his advances quietly, as 
though they were to be expected in a friend. 
She was more cautious too, in conversation, 
80 much 80, that even her aunt and cousin 
Jalia could find no fault with her unguard- 
ed remarks. Julia was rather stiff in her 
manner toward Willard, who seldom called 
at the house now. The two families. feel- 


ing. dissat'sfied With themselves and each 
other, fell back upon a show of over-polite- 
ness. Sophie chafed under the rein she 
had put upon herself, and began to feel won- 
derfully lonesome and desclate. i 

“OP? she sighed, one day to herself, “I 
wonder how girls feel who have houses of 
their own to go to when their schooldays 
are over? Ididn’t expect to be perfectly 
happy here, I’m sure, but it is even worse 
than I thought.” 

After considering the matter for some 
time, she determined to pack her trunk and 
go back to school. She knew she was a. 
favorite with the lady principal, and that 
she would receive her for another year at 
least, and she could keep up her music as 
a pretence. . Even this didn’t look very in- 
viting to her. How could she leave Mrs. 
Tremaine, who had heen so kind to her— 
almost like. a mother? And how. could 
she-—- : BAe gE ES 

Here she stopped short, and rushing down. 
stairs she commenced a vigorous praetising 
upon the piano of what she called her 
“hyena pieces;” and never pausing until 
she was thoroughly wearied with the tire- 
some finger exercises. Willard came into 
the room just as she was finishing. 

“ Pm,taking my last practice,” she said, 
with some of her old recklessness of mnan- 
ner, “for to-norrow Pm going away” 

“ Por How Idiig®* he asked, with some-_ 
thing of surprise in histone. . 

“Forever?” 

“ Why 977 

“Your usual question,” she retoyted.: 
“T haven't yet appointed yon. my con- 
fessor.” : be on 

“ Then I will appoint you mine,” he an- 
swered. “TI don’t wish you. to go. away,. 
Sophie; do you know. why??. oe eeu 

“Twas never good at guessing, and Igon’t. 
think it. worth while to try now,” she said, 
her cheeks aflame with blushes, but trying 
to look defiant still. 

“T love you,” he said. “That is the 
reason.” j 

‘I don’t believe it?’ she said. 

He appeared puzzled for a moment. 

“ Really,” he said at last, “the manner 
in whieh you receive a declaration of love 
is novel, to say the least.” : 

“‘ How can you make love to me when, 
there is a bond of friendship existing be- 
tween us?” she asked. ys, 

“Do be serious for one moment, Sephie,” 
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he said, coaxingly. “Ido love you, and, 
as I am a determined man, I shall convince 
you of the truth of what I say.” 

Sophie began to ve frightened, and Wil- 
lard, thinking by her silence that she had 
begun to relent, came and took her hands 
in his. 

“If you don’t believe me,” he said, “ look 
in my face and see whetherI am speaking 
the truth or not.” : 

Sophie essayed one glance. He did look 
very much in earnest. 

“ Will you be my wife, Sophie, and stay 
here with us, instead of going away for- 
ever?? 

“Bat youare so cross,” she answered, 
hesitatingly. 

“ Have I been so lately? Ithink you 
could afford to forgive me for my rudeness 
at first, for you have punished me so long. 
Come, Sophie, be generous, and say I have 
not been cross once since the night after 
the picnic.” 

“But Pye been very lonesome since 
then.”’ 


“Because you would insist upon sitting 
alone in your room every evening, instead 
of spending it here with me. Ihave been 
lonely too. Wont you try to love me? I 
believe I could make you happy, if you 
only would.” 

“T thought you were engaged to Cousin 
Julia.” 

“ Now Sophie dear, if you are jealous of 
Julia, I shall know. you love me. I was 
never engaged to her, though I did fancy 
her at one time. I’m very sure 1 do not 
now.”” 

““She’ll say I.came. here on purpose to 
win you for my husband. And everybody 
else will say it, too.” 

* But you know better, dear, and so do I. 
And we wont care so much what other peo- 
ple say, if we are satisfied ourselves.” 

So Sophie assented. . Mrs. Tremaine was 
delighted, and even Cousin Julia offered 
her congratulations unmingled with a sin- 
gle unkind word. As for Sophie, she is one 
of the happiest, merrieat little wives in the 
world. : 
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A COINCIDENCE, 


BY CLARA L'CLERC. 


“‘Helas! je ne puis esperer ni Pun ni 
ToutreP Poor Telemaque! how I pity you! 
How miserable you must have been, shut 
up in that horrid old tower! Not you, 
Rover; I’m not talking to you, but of poor 
Telemaque, ‘le jils @ Ulysse, rot P lthaque 
en Grece.” By the way, Rover??—and 
Hope Hentz closed the volume from which 
she had been reading, tossed it upon the 
grass beside her, took the great shagey 
head of her favorite between her soft white 
palms, and looking straight into his know- 
ing eyes, continued, “between. you and 
me, I think this same Telamaque was a 
little vain. How egotistical: ‘Je suis, Te- 
Jemaquel’ ete. What say you, old Rover?” 
And the soft hand gently smoothed the 
shaggy ear, and patted him kindly on the 
head. The dog buried his great nose in 
the young girl’s dress, wagged his great 
plume of a tail, and gave other evidence 


that he fully appreciated the confidence his 
young mistress was reposing in him by 
making known her opinion of so noted a 
personage. 

“Tsay, Rover!’ continued the ial atler 
a while—for she had been as busy sticking 
her slipper bindings full of blue waod -vio- 
lets and the tiny cups of the heartleat | as 
though her life had depended upon its 
accomplishment, and now put out her lit- 
tle feet, admiring the effect with evident, 
satisfaction, “we must go home. The san. 
is kissing the world a good-by. How beau- 
tifully those golden arrows shimmer 
through the trees; how fragrant. the air; 
how musical the birds; how good God i is to. 
us! 

She had arisen from her mossy cushion. 
of green grass, tufts of violets and heart- 
leaves; and after shaking out the folds of. 
her delicate pink gingham, she took her 
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broad-brimmed straw hat from the sweet 


shrub bush near by, and tying the rich pink , 


ribbon beneath her pretty chin, caught up 
her favorite book, Telemaque, from its 
resting-place on the grass, called Rover, 
and then looked around. Something was 
missing. ‘Where is my dinner-basket, 
Rover?’ 

The dog gave a quick short bark of intel- 
ligence, and darted away to a clump of 
“shrub -bushes? on the opposite side of 
the narrow path near which they had been 
resting. In a few moments he returned 
with a pretty little willow-basket, and wag- 


ging his tail, trotted on soberly by the side’ 


of his mistress, carrying the basket. 

“T know Aunt Esther wonders what has 
become of me!’ A serious look gathered 
over the bright brunette face; the dark 
eyes left off their laughing; the glossy 
raven curls ceased their saucy coquettish 
“hide-and-seek” about the damask cheeks ; 
and the twin coral lips closed without a 
smile over the pure white teeth. ‘‘It is too 
bad! LIshould not serve Aunt Esther so. 
I know how restless and uneasy she be- 
comes when I stay out 50 late; and I must 
do so no more. I shall try to be very good 
after this. But, then, I have Rover; he 
would not let anything trouble me. But 
she thinks because J an—” 

‘Pardon my boldness, lady; but can 
you direct me to the house of Mrs. Hentz 
—Mrs. Esther Hentz, the widow? That 
was the name given me, if I mistake not.’ 

With a stifled shriek, the young girl 
Jooked around, and saw standing near her 
—no formidable sight, surely—only a very 
handsome young man, tall and slender, 
with chéstnut-brown hair clustering ina 
thousand little rings over a massive brow— 
for having tiade an exceedingly polite sal- 
utation to the lady, he still held his straw 
hat in his hand—his face pale, very pale; 
eyes of a deep bright blue looking admir- 
ingly upon the tiny figure before him; and 
white teeth gleamed through the rowel 
Mustache, just a shade darker than the 
hair; and the rich musical voice spoke 
again: 

“J crave a thousand pardons, lady, for 
having startled youso. I am on my way 
to the residence of a Mrs. Hentz—a widow 
lady, I believe. I am just recovering from 
a severe attack of illness; and, wishing to 
visit some quiet little nook, where I might 
enjoy country air and country scenes, with 


a glass of fresh rich milk every day, some 
of my friends directed me to Mrs. Hentz 
as the person. But, pardon me; Pm speak- 
ing in quite an unceremonious manner.” 

By this time Hope had recovered her 
power of speech, and replied, very courte- 
ously, that-she would direct him, with 
pleasure; that Mrs. Hentz was her aunt, 
ete.; and concluded by asking him if he 
had walked all the way from the station— 
amile and a half distant—burdened with 
that heavy valise. He replied that he had 
been unable to hire any conveyance at the 
station to bring him out, but that he was 
not much fatigued ; that the exercise would 
do him good. 

She regretted that she could not assist 
him; he returned thanks for her kindness, 
praised her large Newfoundland, and 
called him Rover. Hope’s large dark eyes 
turned upon him in wonder and astonish- 
ment. A merry smile twinkled in his blue 
eyes and lurked beneath the shadow of his 
mustache. 

“A third time pardon me, Miss—lady; 
but for the last half hour I’ve been study- 
ing a most beautiful picture.” 

A tide of crimson swept over the girl’s 
cheek, neck and brow. She walked on in 
silence, while the young man continued: 

“YT made an effort several times to ad- 
dress you, -but refrained from disturbing a 
scene so beautiful; and not until I heard 
you say ‘Aunt Esther’ did I summon cour- 
age sufficient.” 

By this time they were nearing a pretty 
little two-story house, covered with cling- 
ing vines and hanging moss, set back from 
the road amid a grove of noble oaks. Old- 
fashioned flowers bordered the handsome 
walk, and attracted the stranger’s notice 
as he lifted the latch to the neat white 
gate, and waited for his companion to pass 
through. As he followed her, the gate 
shut with a click, and an old lady, with a 
kind matronly face, came out on the low 
piazza, and stood ‘awaiting the approach of 
the trio. Rover was the first to ascend the 
steps; and placing the basket at the old 
lady’s feet, he stretched himself upon the 
broad mat for a twilight siesta. By this 
time Hope and her conipanion were upon 
the steps. 

‘* Hope, dear child ?’—the voice was very 
kind— you give me such uneasiness. ' I 
fear for my pet to be out so late.” 


“Dear aunt, I shall do so np more. But 
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have brought home a visitor with me—” 

“Mrs. Hentz—good-evening, madam.” 
And the young man took the hand which 
the old lady had kindly offered. 

“ My name is Lindsey, madam—Murdoch 
Lindsey; and I was directed by my friends 
to you. I should like to engage board with 
you for several weeks.” 

‘Happy to see you, Mr. Lindsey. Walk 
in. Hope dear, wheel the large armchair 
-out here for the young gentleman, and let 
him rest before trying to mount the stairs; 
he looks. weakly. Been sick long, sir?’ 


“The faded blue eyes looked into his kindly, 


and a wrinkled hand removed his hat from 
his aching head and smoothed the tangled 
curls very tenderly as he sank into the 
large old-fashioned chair, which the bright 
little Hope had wheeled near the trailing 
clusters of honeysuckle and star-jessamine, 
“Ym sorry, but you'll have to room up 
Stairs,” continued the old lady. 

“Tt makes no difference, madam; I am 
only fatigued by my walk from the station. 
Ihave been convalescent now some three 
weeks. What a beautiful little place you 
have, madam?’ And the stranger’s eye 
wandered admiringly over the old-fash- 
ioned house and grounds. 

“Ym glad you like it, sir. But excuse 
me, that I may have your room prepared. 
My niece, Miss Hope Hentz, will keep you 
company. I'll send Sylvia to you, Hope, 
when the room is ready.’ And the good 
lady went into the house, leaving the young 
people together. 

The next morning Murdoch Lindsey was 
too ill to rise. His long walk from the 
station had given him a “ back-set,’’ so 
Aunt Esther said, and very carefully the 
old lady nursed him through the day; and 
late in the afternoon he managed to creep 
down stairs, and found the large armchair 
on the piazza, as he had left it the night 
before. 

‘*T wonder where that little sprite, that 
little heartleaf. is?” he murmured, as he 
<losed his eyes and rested his head upon 
the faded purple velvet cushion of the 
chair. And while Murdoch Lindsey sat in 
the large old chair beneath the swaying 
and drooping vines of honeysuckle and 

' jessamine, dreaming the few bright hours 
of the fair June afternoon away in thoughts 
of Hope Hentz, she— the little sprite, the 
little heartleaf,’ as he had designated her 
—was just “closing school” in a little log 


schoolhouse which stood in a grove about 
half a mile from “Aunt Esther’s.” What 
a.cool little place it was, with. wild sweet- 
brier and ivy clambering over the low 
doorway and twining about the rock chim- 
ney! Large old trees stretched their 
gnarled branches across, and united above 
the lowly roof, making even at noonday an 
almost twilight coolness and fragrance 
within. The evening hymn was sung; the 
little ones all gathered around “dear Miss 
Hope” for a good-night kiss; the door was 
pulled to and latched; and the young 
schoolmistress, with Rover by her side, 
started on her homeward walk, 

“* How funny it seems tome! Two weeks 
to-day since I commenced teaching for 
poor Hattie Marshall. And I really like 
it. Inever thought that I~Hope Hentz 
the heiress—would take pleasure in teach- 
ing a little country school; and all for love . 
of poor dear Hattie. I fear it will bea 
long time before she is able to teach, but 
I shall do all I can to please her patrons. I 
wonder what dear old Guardy would think 
of it? But, anyway, I shall not be there 


_ when that hateful nephew returns from his 


great eastern tour. Heigh ho! I hate to 
displease old Guardy, but must do it in this 
instance. I shall not marry a man I know 
nothing of and care nothing for.” as 
Presently the pouting lips parted, and 
a gay gush of song floated up among the 
tallold trees; and the mocking-bird ceased 
his song to catch the air “sweet Hope 
Hentz’’ was singing. : 





The truth is, Miss Hope Hentz was a 
spoiled little miss. She had been left an 
orphan at so early an age that: she had no 
recollection of her parents; but her dear 
old guardian, Felix Knight, was a father to 
her; and on her last birthday, when his 
little pet Hope and her eighteenth year 
joined hands on a fair May morning, he 
took the little beauty on his knee and gave 
her a letter to read—a letter written years 
and years ago by that father who had so 
long been sleeping in his grave. This let- 
ter told her that it was the writer’s wish, 
as it was also that of his best friends and 
her future guardian, that. when she should 
become eighteen years of age she should 
matry Mr. Knight’s nephew; and Mr. 
Knight, having no children of his own, 


and his nephew being an orpban, all his 


aunele’s vast wealth should be given to him 
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on condition that he would wed her; and 
the uucle considered it best that they 
should not meet until they had completed 
their scholastic course. “And now, my 
dear daughter, my old friend and I have 
talked this over many times; and his heart 
seemed fixed on uniting the two estates. 
He'says there is but one way, and that is 
the marriage of yourself with this young 
‘man; [I write to you as I should speak to 
you were it the morning of your eighteenth 
birthday, my daughter; I think of you asa 
woman grown, and speak of him as the 
young man, which will be true ere your 
eyes kindle above this page;] and also says 
that the young man shall not have his 
property unless he marries you. Now, my 


child, Ido not command you to marry this - 


young man; but I advise you to do just as 
your guardian directs. He will never tell 
my Child to do anything that will not con- 
duce to her happiness. Praying God’s 
blessings on you and your future husband, 
I close this, my first and last letter to my 
daughter—my only one—so soon to me left. 
fatherless.”? 

She wept while seading. these: words. 
‘Why should she not? -It seemed as if her 
father were ‘speaking to her from his last 
resting-place. 

“Do not cry, Beauty; just do what your 
father says, and all will be right.”” 

“But, Guardy, I: have never seen this 
nephew Of yours—this man both yourself 
and my father wish meto marry. Suppose 
he should not like me, and I should not 
fancy him—then wliat?’ And she looked 
up archly into his face, smiling through 
her tears. 

*Q, but he must like you! he will like 
you, I know, Beauty. Howcan he help it, 
after once seeing you?’ 

But she very resolutely shook her head. 

“TL know [shall hate him, Guardy, just 
‘because you want me to like him; for when 
one wants me to like a person, then that 
very person 1 am sure to dislike. When is 
he coming ?”’ she asked, suddenly. 

«YT expect him home the latter part of 
next month. I have written him exactly 
what your father says to you in his letter; 
and he must accept, or he loses the estate.”’ 

“Now this is too much! You speak as if 
“Lhad no voice atallin this matter. And 
Tl tell you now, once for all I will not 
marry him. Let him stay in the éast, 
where he has been, you say, for so many 
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‘years. I know I wish he would stay there ?* 
And with that, the little beauty swept from 
the room, with tears 6f indignation spark- 
ling in her eyes and quivering on her jetty: 
Jashes. 

The uext morning’s mail brought her a: 
letter from a recently-widowed aunt, beg-- 
ging her to spend the spring and summer 
months with her, as she (Hope) was now a 
young lady of leisure. Hope was- much 
pleased with the idea, and informed her 
guardian that she was going to pass the 
suminer with her Aunt Esther, who, since 
Uncle Austin’s death, was so lonely, and 
that she considered it her duty to visit her 
aunt. Her guardian coaxed, scolded, 
begged; but allto no purpose. She had 
been at Aunt Esther’s a month, enjoying 
everything so much—even teaching school ; 

“which last she was doing to accommodate 
an old friend of her childhood, whe was. 
suffering with a severe attack of fever. 





The blithe little lay had been carolled to- 
the close, and the end of the lane “had. 
been turned,” and Hope wasathome. She 
started as she saw the pale face of the inva- 
lid resting against the purple cushion of the 
chair. “How pale he looks? she mur- 
mured; “I fear he is going to be very ill 
‘again.” Soft as her footfall was, the young: 
man opened his eyes, and smiled ‘a pleas-. 
ant good-evening.” Hope passed on with 
a bright smile and gentle inclination of the 
head. By-and-by he heard her sweet voice 
singing snatches of “ We met by chance?” 
and after a while she came down thestairs. 
—he heard her light feet tripping—crossed 
the hall and entered the low piazza. How 
sweet, how fragrant she appeated! A dress 
of ‘pure fleecy white enveloped her slender 

‘form; the pretty throat seemed the prettier 
for its covering of delicate lace and spray 
of star-jessamine-and sweet brier, fastened: 
with a tiny pearl brooch; the curls, fra- 
grant asif dipped in some ambrosial urn, 
were looped here and there with sprays of 
honeysuckle and jessamine. What a soft 
light lingered in her eye! what a witching 
smile played about her.coral lips! 

“ How wearily the day must have passed 
with you, Mr. Lindsey!’. And the tiny 
form seated itself upon one of the low wil- 
low benches, beneath the honeysuckle 
vines. “TI regretted several times, daring 
school to-day, that I had not left the key to- 
my little library with Aunt Esther, so you 
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suight have enjoyed some of my favorite 
authors.” 

A schoolteacher! Had he heard aright? 
de stared with his great beautiful blue eyes 
into the speaker’s face. So slight, so giri- 
ish, such a perfect child herself, it seemed 
quite a mystery tohim. He had conceived 
an idea that all schoolmistresses were ugly 
old maids. But this little creature before 
him! Surely, she was no old maid; only 
a waif—a stray leaf—for some one to gath- 
ey and place among his heart treasures, 
wAll this and more, too, floated through 
Alurdoch Lindsey’s brain, while he sat there 
and watched the slender fingers pull a clus- 
ter of honeysuckle into tiny bits and cast 
them on the floor. At last he spoke: 

“You are very kind—very, Miss Hentz; 
ut I intend trespassing still more upon 
your kindness. Will you favor me by read- 
ing a few pages from the author you were 
reading yesterday ? Ihave always had such 
an earnest desire to possess a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. Would 
that I could find-some one willing to teach 
sucha stupid pupilas I would prove.” And 
the blue eyes looked pleadingly into the 
dark ones. a 

“I would be your teacher, Mr. Lindsey, 
3f you think me capable of instructing you 
‘in any way.’ And a bright glow suffused 
dhebeautifulface. |. ; 

“Thanks, thanks, Miss: Hope?’—may I 
not call you so?” a oi 

With a bright smile of assent the young 
girl hastened to get the bookin order to 
commence their lesson; forske was almost 
as eager as the young man, who watched 
ther with a peculiar smile hid away beneath 
his mustache, and murmured softly, ‘* How 
beautiful she is! O Hope, Hope! Dare I 
hope?” 

She soon returned, and seating herself 
near Murdoch Lindsey’s side, Hope Hentz 
gave him his first Jesson in French, while, 
i fear, both were taking a lesson in some- 
thing far more. dangerous to their hearts. 
Hope would look up in astonishment, now 
and then, as her papil read some sentence 
after her with such perfection that she won- 
dered if he were not the teacher, and she 
the pupil.. He caught’ the look; and, per- 
mitting his hand to rest. lightly upon the 
fair slender one upon the open page, with 
2 strange light in his blue eyes, which 
tvoked so pleadingly into hers, he repeat- 
ed softly, dreamily: 


*°Tis pleasing to be schooled ina strange topgus 
By female lips and eyes; that is, I mean, 
When both the teacher and the taught are young.” 
One bright July morning, a month later, 
as Felix Knight satin his large pleasant 
library, engaged in writing, a servant en- 
tered the room with the morning mail. 
Having placed the various packages and 
letters upon the table, with a deferential 
bow to his ‘master, he withdrew. Felix 
Knight took off his gold-howed glasses, 
wiped them carefully with his straw-colored 
silk handkerchief, replaced them on his 
nose, and proceeded to break the seal of 
the first letter, which proved to be from his 
ward. -A portion of it read thus: 


“ And now, dear Guardy, I have a secret 
to tell you, or, rather, a confession to make, 
in connection with this’ same person; and 
your consent to gain, to a question yery 
near my heart. I have at Jast found one to 
love. He is truly one of nature’s noblemen. 
Refined, intelligent—poor, but ambitions, 
he will yet write his name upon the tablets- 
within fame’s proud temple. And, Guardy, 
dear Guardy, he loves me truly, devotedly, 
for myself alone. He knows me only as a 
poor country schoolmistress. How noble, 
how beautifal this love! And he pleads so 
elognently to make me his own; to take me- 
to a little home all our own, where he says 
his little heart-blossom may shed her fra- 
gvtance around his heart and home. Dear 
Guardy, you must let that-great- heart of 
yours forgive your: ‘Beauty,’ and confer 
some other bride upon your nephew, togeth-: 
ef with your estate: By the way, has that 
nephew ever returned? You have nevér’ 
mentioned him in your letters. I must'say” 
that if he is half as good, noble, endearing 
and manly as my Jover, Murdoch Lindsey, 
you must have a paragon of anephew. Do 
let me hear from you immediately. Ihave 
never meutioned your name to him, as Pye 
found it so sweet to be loved for myself 
alone. When you write, give me your ad- 
vice, as I do uot wish to marry without your 
consent, my guardian—my second father,’ 
ete. 


Alook of chagrin, even anger, kindled 
upon -the old gentleman’s face, as he com-- 
menced this portion of the letter, and rest- . 
ed there until he came to the ciosing sen- 
tences; and then a glad light of astonish- 
ment, triumph and joy broke over his face. 
He rubbed his hands gleefully, and pro- 
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ceeded to take up another letter. 


He broke 
the seal and read: , 


“My¥ DEAR AND HONORED UNCLE,—On 
the reception of your letter, I was ready to 
embark for my native land. I pondered 
that letter many, many times during our 
voyage over, and came to the conclusion 
that I had rather be a poor man all my life 
than marry in order to obtain wealth. So, 
after placing my feet upon my native soil 
once more, I wrote you immediately to that 
effect; but have never yet heard from you. 
Therefore, I resolved to start out bravely 
and make a fortune; but, unfortunately, 


was taken severely ill, almost immediately | 


after landing. For several weeks my life 
hung as it were upon a thread ; then I grew 
better slowly; and when convalescing some 
of my acquaintances advised meto seek 
some quiet country home where I might 
recuperate. They recommended Mrs. Es- 


* ther Hentz, a widow lady—a kind mother 


has she been to me. 

“And now, dear uncle, comes a little 
story for your good kind heart to receive. 
Ihave at last found the elect of my soul. 
O, my pen refuses to describe her beauty, 
grace, intelligence and heart-loveliness. 
And this peerless heart-fiower has given me 
the sweet hope that one day she will be mine. 


Yes, the Aupe—for she is indeed a most. 


beautiful Hope. How sweet the name— 
Hope Hentz! By the way, if I remember 
correctly, your ward is a Miss Hentz, is she 
not? Ah! how her loveliness, if she pos- 
sesses any, would pale when compared with 
soy heartleaf! I have never mentioned 
the fact that [have any relatives living; 


the truth is, Ihave passed myself off as a- 
poor man minus some of my favorite accom- 
plishments, for the sake of studying them 

under her sweet tuition. Ah! I am indeed: 
a bappy man—loved for myself. And now,. 
dear uncle, I shall not even take this step 

without consulting you, my best frieud— 

my more than father. Give us your bless- 
ing, I pray you.” ; 


The old man’s eyes glistened ashe fin- 
ished the perusal of this letter. “It is ac- 
complished!’ he exclaimed; clapping his 
hands joyfully together, and taking his pen, 
he wrote: 


* Marry, by all means, and immediately, 
my dear children; for, troly, yours was a 
marriage made by the angels. The one 
wish of my heart is to be gratified—ihe 
union of my well-beloved nephew, Murdoch 
Lindsey, with my beautiful ward and heart- 
child, Hope Hentz. God’s. blessings ever 
attend you!’ 


Who can picture the wonder, the astonish- 
ment of those two young hearts, when they 
learned that in endeavoring mutually to 
avoid each other, the affnity of their souls. 
had drawn them together? © 

“* Be it so, love—heartleaf—Hope P? mur-. 
mured Murdoch Lindsey, as he gathered 
the beautiful head of his bride upon his 
bosom and kissed the fair brow and beauti- 
ful eyes, sparkling through their tears of 
joy and love. 

“Truly, the angels celebrate our mar- 
riage: for it is indeed the one among a 
thousand over which they touch their harp- 
strings ?? 
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A GOLDEN FETTER 
BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 


- ALICE WAYNE had been in the seventh 
heaven of delight all summer; or, to speak 
within bounds, she had been in that deli- 
ciously sweet and uncertain state which 
newly-engaged young people enjoy, when 
they seem especially adapted to each other. 
Hal Anthon, her betrothed, was very de- 
voted. By some piece of strategy he ob- 

‘ tained an invitation to pass the heated 
term at Mrs. Payson’s, where Alice was 
spending the summer, and as they had only 
been engaged since Easter week, every- 
thing was, as she herself confessed to Hal, 
“just lovely.’’ . 

There was quite a large company at Mrs. 
Payson’s, but the dear old Jady had a way 
of inventing diversion for them all. The 
library was large, and roomy enough for 
those of her guests who liked quiet. The 
parlors were more especially devoted to 
those who were fond of music and dancing. 
Then there was alake near for any who 
fancied rowing, horses and carriages in 
abundanee, three sets of croquet ont in 
the orchard which was always shaded, and 
besides, she had a capital table, with 
meals-at regular hours. ~ 

Alice had enjoyed everything. Some- 
times she had a quiet ride with ‘Hal; they 
sang, danced and played croquet together, 
and besides, he whispered all sorts of 
pretty and quaint pet names around cor- 
ners, and almost in the hearing of demure 
ald ladies, just for the sake of seeing her 
pretty start and warning look. Daring 


Kisses were thrown for the sanie purpose,’ 


and all this was accomplished with ery. 
few exposures and mistakes. 
called Mrs. Hunt, who at the least ¢aléu- 
lation weighed a hundred and ninety, his 
little “ Zephyr}? and it is equally true that 
the lady, mistaking both the man and his 
remark (for it was jast before the hall 
lamp was lighted), rushed down stairs as 
fast as possible, declaring a strange man 
had insulted her by calling her a “ heifer,” 
And once when Mrs. Payson came out of 


Alice’s room in the twilight, she was as-’ 


tonished to receive a sudden embrace from 
a pair of strong arms, though she had the 
presence of mind to box Hal’s ears before 


It is true he 


he had bestowed upon her the kiss meant 
for Alice. 

But ali things, sooner or later, must 
come to an end, and so did the pretty 
dream Alice had been dreaming all sum- 
mer. A new excitement came to Mrs. 
Payson’s, in the shape of Mrs. Hunt’s 
niece, a tall, handsome young lady of 
twenty, who dressed elaborately, talked 
showily, and created a sensation gener- 
ally. She patronized Alice from the first, 
and, of course, from the first Alice dis- 
liked her. Not so Hal. He declared her 
perfectly beautiful, and espoused her 
cause so warmly that he and Alice quar- 
relled about it on the first night of Miss 
Haot’s arrival. 

“T don’t know how we could ever have 
disputed about such a trifle,” thought 
Alice, as she took down her hair before 
her thirror that night. “I must have been 
very ill-natured, for dear old Hal is 80 
easy to manage.” : 

They had a reconciliation in the morn- 
ing; but Alice felt as though something 
was Jacking 3 in Hal’s manner all day; and 
that evening he flirted with Miss Hunt 
outrageously. So things went on from bad 
to worse, until one day, coming suddeuly 
out on the porch where they were sitting, 
Alice overheard Hal calling Miss Hunt 
some of the very pet names which in her 
innocence she had supposed he devoted to 
her especial use. 

She turned quickly, before they discov- 
ered her,-and walked through the hall to 
the library, went in, and closed the door. 
To her hasty glance the room seemed de- 
serted, and she threw herself into an arm- 
chair, exclaiming: . coe 

“ There isn’t a true man in ‘the world! 
O dear! Odear! I wish I was deak?? | 

As she glanced up through her blinding 
tears, she was dimly conscions ofa tall 
form beside her, and at the same time a 
kind woice said: 

‘Iam sorry to see you in trouble, Miss 
Alice; have you had bad news? No mat- 
ter,” quickly; “I suppose I have no right 
to hear it, but I am older than you, and I 
know this sorrow, whatever it may be, will 
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soon pass away. Don’t yield to it; don’t 
brood ever it; but meet it bravely, and 
erush it atonce. Can I help you in any 
way?” ; 

‘No one can help me,” she said, bitter- 
ly; “but I thank you, Mr. Fetter, just the 
same 2 

She rose unsteadily from the chair, and 
groped toward the door, trying to force 
Back her tears and stifle her emotion, 
though she trembled violently. Without 
a word the man followed, took her hand 
within his arm, and led her up a back 

" stairway to her rsom. Here he left her, 
just as silently, and she, too utterly deso- 
late and miserable to feel grateful, locked 
her door, and burst'into a storm of sobs 
and weeping. 

I know this wasn’t the way 2 heroine 
should have done; but little Alice was 
only an inexperienced girl of eighteen, who 
tow had her first hard lesson in life sud- 
denly thrust upon her, and who, girllike, 
was determined to learn it in the hardest 
possible way. 

_So, after she had wept until her eyes 
were swollen, her face burning, and her 
head throbbing painfally, she lay passive 
and exhausted in a sort of numb despair, 
and thinking but little beyond the pain in 
her head. 


Two o'clock came, the dinner hour. She. 


would be missed, and must picad head- 
ache. ‘No one must know her trouble, 
though she ‘felt that ‘all would guess it. 
She'd get up an elaborate toilet for supper, 


however, no matter if her head was burst-. 


ing; aud if she ‘looked pale—why, she’d 
borrow some’ paint’ of Miss’ Sharpe, who 


used it profusely ; nobody should think she_ 


cared. 


She rése to bathe her face, and found’ 
that she was both weak and faint; and- 
when the servant who took down her ex-. 
cuse to Mrs. Payson brought her a slice of _ 
toast and cup of’ tea, she ate the one and ” 


drank’ the other with a relish, another 


proof’ of her unheroine-like deportment..* 


By this time she was ready to look the 
matter squarely i in the facé. Of course it 
-was very well known through the house 
that she and Hal were ‘engaged,’ and the 
pretty pearl ring on her forefinger was his 
gift.. Every one must’ know, too, that he 


had deserted her ‘for, Miss Hunt; ‘and, in. 
Spite of her attempts to be merry, they 


could not help seeing that it had almdst 


broken her heart. They should not see it 
longer, she decided, shutting her lips hard 
together. She would give him back his 
ring this very day, and then she’d flirt 
with whoever happened in her way. But 
would anybody notice her? she began to 
ask herself. She had only just been civil 
to the rest of the gentlemen in the house, 
for Hal had taken up all her thought and 
time. And then she had not been a flirt 
naturally; she could not bring adorers to 
her side like Miss Hunt, with a look, 
which, though it seemed modest, was really 
very bold. 

She sat down and counted the gentlemen 
on her fingers. There was Mr. Fetter, who 
was very wealthy, put so éccentric,-or dis- 
tant, rather, no one would flirt with him. 
Miss Howe, who had been the belle before 
Miss Hant came, had tried her arts upon 
him in vain. Out of chagrin, more than 
anything else, she had dubbed him “the 
golden Fetter,” and by that name he was 
usually called. 

He had scarcely noticed Alice antil to- 
day, and thén she began to think how kind 
he was. She was glad it was no one else, 
for she felt sure he would never expose her 
secret, for of course he had heard every 
word she said. 

O dear! she could ‘never’ flirt with Mr. 
Fetter, or any one else. She wished she 
was away from the hateful place. 

There was a knock at the door. She 
started‘up in alarm. “No one must see her 
in such a state; they’d know she shad been 
erying her eyes out. é 

“It’s nobody but me, dear,” “ei Mrs. 
Payson’s motherly voice, reasstired her. 
“T said there shoulda’ t a'soul come in un-" 
ti Tsaw how you were,’” continued Mrs. 
Payson; as Alice’ opened’ the door.” See 
what Tye brought you.’ 7 2 

She held up a cluster of pale ‘pink and 
white moss rosebuds, and Alice caught at 
them eagerly, wondering if Hal had repent- 
ed, after all. 

“They're from Mr. Fetter,’? said Mrs. 
Payson, ‘and he wished me to say to you 
he would like you to ride ‘aver to the falls 
with him this afternoon, if you felt able to 
dg so. It’s only an hour's ride theré, a 
beautiful road, and. you will be back be- 
fore supper. I should consider it quite an 
honor, if I were you, for he hasn’t taken a 
soul out to ride this summer but.me. He 
said the fresh air might do you good, and 
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Pm sure it will, Now sit right down, and 
Pll go and tell Mr. Fetter you accept, and 
then send Sarah te put up your hair.” 

Alice yielded quietly. Hal certainly did 
not,intend to return to his old love, for, 
though he supposed her ill, he had sent no 
word. She must give him back his ring as 
soon as possible, and forget what they had 
been to each other, Well, it was hard, 
but then others had borne the same sor- 
row and forgotten; she might, in time, 
perhaps. 

Sarah arranged her hair becomingty, and 
Alice drew some of the pink buls through 
it, Then she put on a silver-gray poplin, a 
dainty lace sack, a jaunty hat trimmed 
with gray ribbon and pink buds, and draw- 
ing some more of the buds through her 
white lace tie, she looked very pretty. Her 
cheeks were rather more flushed than 
usual; luckily she wouldn’t need the paint, 
after all. And then she thought she must 
be terribly matter-of-fact, when. trouble 
wouldn’t make her pale. 

There was a little conscious flutter among 
the guests when she came down stairs. 
She looked about, hoping to find Hal alone, 
for she had tucked away his ring in the 
palm of her left hand clove, and she wished 
to give it back to him before she went out. 

But he stood out on the porch, leaning 
carelessly back against a pillur, and Miss 
Hunt sat close beside him. Mr. Fetter 
stood waiting at the foot of the steps to 
conduct her to the carriage. Ha) looked 
unconscious, and Miss Hunt patronizing, 
as usual; something in the manner of each 
angered Alice. 

She looked toward Mr. Fetter; his glance 
gave her courage to carry vul the buld pur- 
pose which suddenly flashed through her 
mind, She turned toward her old lover 
with a staid dignity which impressed all 
who were near. 

“ Hal,” she. said, quietly, “we have 
played out our little farce before all the 
guests; perhaps we had better have the 
ending, and then let the curtain fall. Here 
is your ring.” She looked iu his face witb- 
out drooping her clear eyes. “JI haye 
never flirted with, or encouraged in any 
way, another gentleman, since you placed 
iton my hand. Still*—and a suspicion of 
@ bitter smile Grept in here—** you cannot 
be so glad to receive it ay | am to give it 
back to you.” 

She laid the ring in his hand, bowed, 


and turning, took Mr. Fetter’s arm. Hat 
colored from the roots of his hair to his 
finger-tips, but he did not speak a word. 
Miss Hunt, for once, looked embarrassed. 
The guests glanced towards Alice’s slight 
figure admiringly, but seemed hushed in a 
silent awe. 

Alice trembled as Mr. Fetter handed her 
into the carriage, and a teardrop beaded 
either drooping lash; only one, for ina 
moment she had conquered her emotion. 

Mr. Fetter was silent, but there was 
something in his manner which told Alice 
he approved her action. 

Did I do right?” she asked, looking up 
at last. 

“ Quite right,” he said. “Miss Alice,’ 
With sudden energy, ‘I know, by experi- 
ence, that your heart is still very sore. 
Wont you let me be your friend, and help 
you to bear your trouble ?” 

She looked up into his eyes. They were 
gray, but large and kindly, and there was 
@look of latent power about him thata 
Woman likes to see in the man she calls 
her friend.. The excessively. tender look 
which Hal’s face had worn when he had 
been her lover, was wanting altogether in 
Mr, Fetter’s expression, but there was 
something Alice liked even better.in its 


‘plead. 


He held out his hand quietly, and she 
Placed hers in it-unhesitatingly. 

“Thank you,” she said; I—I de need 
a friend, and I believe I can trust you.” 

“You may,” he answered, soberly. 

“Don’t think,” she hastened to say, 
“that I want to give to others the idea 
that we are having a flirtation. You have 
very kindly helped me to bear the frst 
shock. I shall not be afraid or ashamed 
hereafter, even if I do not receive much 
attention from the gentlemen euests.”” 

“T understand you fully,” he answered, 
“and shall not give you much pity, for in 
My opinion you need none, You mean to 
say you wish a friend, but that is all; you 
have done with lovers now and forever.” 

‘*T have made no such resolves,” she re- 
Plied. ‘I have not looked far into the fu- 
ture since it has changed its hue so com- 
pletely. By-and-by Ishall; now, Iam only 
glad you are my friend, and with that as- 
surance, feel quite content.” 

He bowed and changed the conversation. 
The ride wasa pleasant one, and when 
they returned Alice felt almost like her 
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old self once more. When she entered her 
room to remove her hat the old shadow 
seemed to envelop her, but she cast it 
aside, and went down into the parlor, more 
tranquil than she had been for a long time 
before. 

Friends gathered round her, and in the 
bustle and excitement of the evening she 
saw little of Mr. Fetter, but he stood in 
the hall when she went to retire, and gave 
her.a smiling good-night. She had felt so 
desolate before, ever since Miss Hunt's ar- 
vival, and had missed Hal’s caresses and 
tender words sadly. But how could she 
be unhappy when a man whose friendship 
Was so valuable as Mr. Fetter’s, had proved 
himself her friend in the true sense of the 
Word? 

For afew days past she had been the 


constant subject of remark, and all looked- 


upon her with pitying eyes; the very sort 
of pity, too, which was so galling toa 
Proud sensitive heart. By a bold, though 
not unmaidenly move, sbe had turned the 
tables, and was now looked upon by the 
guests asa hervine. She knew it, and felt 
it throughout the evening, by the deferen- 
tial manner in which all the guests treated 
her, while Hal and Miss Hunt seemed ut- 
terly discomfited, and cast in the shade. 

-But. Alice knew very well she could not 
have carried out this move so effectively 
if Mr, Fetter bad not given her his aid and 
support. And there was not one of all the 
guests who would not be giad to call him 
friend. 

After this she had many opportunities 
for flirting, if she had cared for it. Atven- 
tions were showered upon her, but natur- 
ally quiet in her tastes, she received them 
without any display upon her part.- Still, 
she offended no one; on the contrary, she 
became a genefal favorita. Hal Anthon, 
finding it his turn to be talked about, 
duund it convenient to be called away by 


business; and Miss Hunt soon left with | 


her aunt. The guests thinned a little, but 
Alice and Mr. Fetter remained. 

Mornings were usually spent in the libra- 
ry, and Mr. Fetter would read aloud from 
a favorite author, while Alice was engaged 
with some fancy needlework. Afternoons 
were spent in walking, riding or rowing, 
and so the season passed away. Mr. Fetter 
was devoted, but not lover-like, He never 
praised her beauty, he never called her pet 
names, never kissed or caressed her in any 


way. But sometimes his eyes would ex- 
press More than the tenderest words could 
have done, aud Alice was quite satisfied. 

They lingered in the country until Octo-~ 
ber, when Alice went home. Mr. Fetter 
soon followed her to the city, and, being a 
friend of ber father’s family, they met 
almost daily. 

One evening in early winter Mr. Fetter 
called at her father’s house, and sent up 
his card to Alice. She soon made her ap~ 
pearance in the parlor, and found him un- 
usually pale, and seeming nervous in the 
extreme, 

“Alice,” he daha; at last, “I have been 
called to Europe suddenly, and must sail 
to-morrow. I am very much burried, but 
I would find a few minutes to see you—the 
dearest thing I leave behind.” 

He paused here, and looked searchingly 
into her face, as though watehing the 
effect of his words upon her. She tarned 
very pale for a moment, and then the 
blood rusbed into her face, a crimson tide. 

“So you are going away?” she said, 
trying to find out the full meaning of, the 
words to her. 

“Yes,” he anawered, “adreary j jourmey, 
because lam leaving you. Will you think 
of me when I am gone?” 

“How can 1 help it?’ she asked, the 
tears gathering in her eyes. 

“Alice,” he said, soberly, “FT am older 
than you; I am graver than you; but have 
‘you minded it much, dear, the difference 
between us, when we have been such good 
friends for a few months past?” 

“Y have never observed it at all,” she 
answered. ‘‘ You are just as hear to me 
as though our ages were the same,”’ 

“Alice, L love you, I have been afraid 
to tell you, because of this difference in 
our years. 1 feared you could only bestow 
upon me the love which you would feel 
for a father, or at least an elderly friend. 
Is this so?” : 

“No,” earnestly. “You are not old, 
you have scarcely reached your prime. 

‘Alice, wiil you give me the promise to 
take with me over the ocean, that you will 
be my wife on my return? [I cannot find 
words to tell you how I would prize it, or 
you; but, my darling, my whole heart is 
yours.” 

Ske came and put her ‘arms around his 
neck, 

“And mine is yours,’? she said. 
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“Think a moment more before you 
promise me.” And he held her off at arm’s 
Jength, and looked earnestly into her face. 
‘*You are sure that you will never regret 
it?? ; 

“ Very sure.” 

He drew out a bracelet, a slender chain, 
with one large diamond set in the clasp. 

“Will you wear this golden fetter in 
token of the bond between us, darling?” 
he said. 

“Willingly.”” And she smiled. 

He clasped it around her slender wrist, 
and locked it with a key. 

“It is golden,” he said, “ but a fetter 
still, O Alice! do not, for my sake, for 
your sake, deceive yourself and me, Will 
its links rest lightly, or will it in after 
years gall your pride, your heart, your will 
in any way? It is not friendship I want 
now, darling, it is love, itis love!’ . 

“T do love you,” she said; “you are all 
the world to me.”’ 

“Am 197 he asked, eagerly. “‘ Then 
what should part us? O my love, let us 
be married to-night, so I can take you with 
me! I may be absent for many months; I 
cannot live without you so long, since I 
have the blessed assurance that your heart 
ismine.” sage het ‘ 

“‘ To-night?? she echoed, shrinking back 
and. trembling with a Surprise _ PprOeHing 
upon fear. . ; 

“To-nizht,?” he repeated, drawing ne 
close to his heart, and Kissing lip, cheek 
and brow. “ Don’t be frightened, darling, 
for what have you tofear? Jam nostran- 
ger, no impetuous youth who does -not 
know his mind. I love you dearly, dearly,. 
and I shall he utterly desolate so far, away 
from you.” 


“ But what would our friends say ?” 

‘Your parents will consent; and what 
comparison is there between what the 
world may say, and the fact that we love 
each other and cannot bear to be parted ‘so 
long? Come, dear one, trust me, and say 
yes, and through all the years God gives us. 


-to live together, I will try to prove to you 


your-affection and confidence are not mis- 
placed.” 

The tears were dropping fast over her 
cheeks, and she shivered in affright; it 
was all so sudden, so unexpected; but she 
did not hesitate. She trusted him utterly, 
and raising her face, crimson with blushes 
and wet with tears, to his, she gave him 
the precious promise. 

“Dear little one,” he said, his voice trem- 
ulous through excess of joy, “how can lever 
thank you for your loving trustfulness? It 
seems like too much happiness for any 
mortal on earth to realize, the great joy I 
fee] in knowing you are all my own.” 

So he kissed and soothed her tears away, 


‘and when she was calmer, he sought her 


parents, for there was no time to lose. 
Their. consent obtained, there were a few 
hasty preparations, and Alice, dressed in 


Jmisty white, and looking, not pale, as 


brides are expected to do, but with her 
eyes shining and her cheeks rosy with 
feverish excitement, found her hand lov- 


ingly clasped in Mr. Fetter’s, and but one 


idea firmly impressed upon her agitated 
mind, that she was to trust him and say 
yes. 

So the “yes” was said, and then fol- 
lowed hasty packing, motherly advice, and 
then adieus; but the trust remains as firm 
and unsullied as ever, though years-have 
passed away. 
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A GREAT CONQUEROR. 


BY CAPT. JOHN TEASDALE. | 


WauHEN our regiment, the-—-New York 
eavalry, entered the service, after the de- 
feat at Bull Run, we numbered one thou- 
sand men, and though I say it, a finer body 
of men never marched under the old flag. 
We were full of enthusiasm, and meant to 
do our part towards wiping out the first 
great defeat of the Union arms. 

In all our number there was not a better 
fellow, nor a finer soldier than Sergeant 
Richard Thoburn of Company K, which I 
had the honor to command. He came 
from 2 pretly own in western New York, 
and was a tall splendidly-made fellow, with 
afrank open face, and a generous whole- 
souled manner that no one could resist. 
He became very popular with the regiment, 
and seetned to take 4 decided fancy to me. 
His liking was fully returned. I felt at- 
tracted to him from the first, and it was 
owing to me that he received bis grade of 
sergeant. , 

Otten while we lay on the banks of the 
Potomac during the long autumn and win- 


ter of 1861, impatiently waiting for the 
order to advance upon the rebel works at 
Centreville, Thoburn would come to my 
tent, and talk to me about his home. It 
seemed that he had no parents. His unly sis- 
ter was married, and living in the family 
homestead ; but that was not the attraction 
which bound his heart to the old place. 
He showed mea locket with a woman’s 
picture in it. It was a sweet pure face, 
and one that any man could love. Thoburn 
told me al] about her. They were to be 
married when his term of service was over, 
and setlle down on asnug little farm which 
he owned adjoining his old home. [I could 
see that his whole heart was bound upin 
the girl, and I knew that if she should ever 
play him false it would be a terrible blow 
to him. Once I said to him: 

“Suppose she should flirt with you, 
Thoburn?” 

His face flushed, and he started up. 

“© Don’t talk of it, captain P’ he said, ex- 
citedly. “It puts me in a fever to think 
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of it. Ido not believe she would ever stoop 
s0 low; but if she should, God pity, me. I. 
think it would kill me.” 

Aiter this I said nothing more to him on 
the subject, for I saw that he felt too deep-. 
ly to jest upon it. ‘ 

The winter passed away, and we had the. 
news that the rebels had quietly abandoned, 
their position at Centreville, leaving us. 
their deserted works and wooden guna. 
Then came that strange and inexplicable 
‘promenade,’ of. McClellan to. Manassas . 
and back, giving us an opportunity to see_. 
how completely :-Johnston had deceived 
him. 

Qn the. march I noticed that Thoburn . 
was gloomy and sad. 

“Ts anything wrong, 
kindly. 

“Nothing much, captain,” he replied,.. 
evasively, but.in such a manner that I saw 
it would be useless to inquire furtber. 

Every day his gloom seemed to deepen. 
When we got back to Washington, I heard 
that Thoburn had applied for a furlough, 
and had been refused. ‘This seemed strange 
tome, for 1 thought Thoburn too good a 
soldier to wish to leave the army just on 
the opening of a great campaign. I said 
as much to him, and he replied firmly and 
sternly, to my great surprise: 

“J must have leave of absence, captain. 
If it is not granted, I shall take it.”’ 

When we embarked for the Peninsula, 
Thoburn was missing. A week passed 
away, and he did uotreturn. My duty left 
me no choice in the matter, and to my great 
distress, I was compelied to report him as 
8 deserter. 

We were lying in front of Yorktown when, 
he was brought back under guard. I went 
to see him at the guard house, but he was 
sullen and reserved, He would not talk to 
me, and 1 left him with a heavy heart. I 
never saw sucbachangeiuaman. He was, 
courtinartialled, and found guilty of deser- 
tion, but in consideration of his former 
good conduct, and, owing, I shall always 
believe, to a deep pity which uone of us 
could help feeling for the poor fellow, the 
court confined his sentence merely to de- 
priving him of his rank, stopping bis pay 
for two months, and a slight imprisonment. 

When he came out of the guard house, 
after the term of his imprisonment was 
ended, he was a different man from what 
he had ever been. He was areckless, aim- 


sergeant ?”? T asked, 


less fellow, who seemed to care nothing. 
for his duty, or anything else. When in 
action he .seemed to court death, for be 
always sought rather than avoided the dan- 
gers of the fight. Another change in. him 
was noticed now. Previous to his deser- 
tion he was the moat temperate man in the 
regiment: Now the morning .reports had 
too frequently the name of Private Thoburn 
among the list of those confined for drunk- 
enness. I did what I could to remonstrate 
with him, but it wasallin vain. Only once 
he showed any feeling on the subject, and 
then he turned to me, with moistened eyes, 
and said, sadly: | 

“T thank you very much for your kind- 
ness, captain; but it is no use.” _ 

It wasa strange thing. He seemed utter- 
ly hopeless. 

The regiment to which we belonged was 
attached to the division of Major General 
S——-, whose kind heart made him as popu-~ 
lar with his men, as bis skill made him 
famous in the world. He came to me one 
day, and asked me about Thoburn. I told 
him all I.kuew about him. He shook his 
head sadly, and said: 

“ Poor fellow! poor fellow!’ 

Then our couversation ended. 

The day before the great struggle on the 
Chickahominy began, Thoburn was sent to 
the guard house again for drunkenness. 
Towards evening, while he was sitting pon- 
dering over his situation, some one entered, 
and approacned him. Lovking up, he saw 
it was General S—~, and he hung down 
his head in shame. : 

“Thoburn, my_ poor fellow,” said the 


‘general, kindly, “‘L am sorry to see you - 


here.” : : 
There was something in the officer's tone 
that completely melted the wretched man’s 
heart, and he burst into tears. The gen- 
eral let him weep fora while, and then sat 


down by him, and asked him to tell him 


the cause of the great change that had taken 
place in him since Le entered the army. 
‘Ehoburn could not resist him, and be told 
him everything—bow the woman he loved 
had trifled with him, aud played him false; 
how it had maddened him, and made him 
reckless; how he had asked for a furlough, 
and bad been refused; Low he had deserted 
aud returued to his old howne only to tind 
the woman for whom he would have died, 
the wife of another. That, he said, made 
him reckless. He was returning to the 
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army when he wasarrested. He had hoped 
the court martial would condemn him to 
death,and since they had spared him,he had 
sought death on every possible occasion, 
but without finding it. When he had 
finished, General S—— sat silent for a 
while, and then said, gently: 

“You were very sorely tried, Thoburn, 
and I sympathize with you. But we must 
not take our fate into our own hands in 
this way. God will give you strength to 
conquer every trouble, if you ask it from 
him.” 

“He would not listen to such as me, 
sir,’”? said Thoburn, sadly. * 

“He will listen to the vilest,?? replied 
the general. “ But Lam not here to blame 
you, Thoburn. Icame to ask you to do 
better.” oe 

“To do better, general,” exclaimed 
Thoburn, rising to his feet, and looking at 
him in astonishment. “You don’t know 
me.” 

‘Yes Ido,” replied the general, smiling. 
“T know you can make a man of yourself 
ouce more, and I want you to do 50.” 

There were few that could resist that 
smile, and Thoburn was completely over- 
come by it. “He hesitated a moment, and 
then said, firmly: 

“T will do it, sir, for your sake.” 

“And I will trust you,”’ said the general, 
joyfully. “Only try hard, my friend, and 
your country will be proud of you yet.” 

Taking Thoburn’s hand, he pressed it 
warmly, and then led him out of the pris- 
en. The guard let him pass at the gener- 
al’s order, and the two men went their 
ways. Thoburn came to my tent, and told 
me what had happened, and I congratulat- 
ed him upon his resolution. 

The next afternoon the rebels attacked 
us at Mechanicaville, and then followed 
that terrible week the end of which found 
us on the banks of the James. Through 
all the perils of the fights, and the horrors 
of the swamp, Richard Thoburn’ passed 
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unbarmed. His gallantry was conspicuous, 
and our colonel felt obliged to mention his 
name in his official reports. _ 

After we reached Harrison’s Landing 
every one noticed the great change in Tho- 
burn. He was as steady as one could de- 
sire, and prompt and unfaltéring In the 
discharge of every duty. He never saw 
General S——, except, when on duty, during 
this time, but: he felt that the general was 
watching him with deep interest, and he 
became like what he was when I. first 
knew him, only he was a sadder and quiet- 
erman, So marked was the change,‘and 
so exemplary his conduct, that when we 
left the Peninsula to reinforce Gen. Pope, 
Thoburn had regained: his old rank and 
‘Was @ sergeant once more. 

Those who were at Antietam will never 
forget the fight.. We had shard day of it, 
for the enemy fought. well and stubbornly. 
When the day was closing, Generali $—— 
tode over the field to examine a part of 
his line. He was alone, for his staff had 
been sent off on various errands. Sudden- 
ly he reined in his horse, and dismounting, 
knelt by the side of a soldier who was ly- 
ing on the field, desperately wounded. 
He raised the poor head, gently, and asked 
tenderly: 

“Thoburn, do you know me?” 

“Yes,” whispered the dying man, faint- 
ly. “Lam glad you have come, general. 
Tam almost gone; but,” he added, with a 
sudden energy, “‘you have saved me, gen- 
eral; you have aaved me.” 

The eyes-closed again, and the bronzed 
face grew very still. General S—— laid the 
head gently on the ground, and crossed 
the hands on the mangled breast. Ser- 
geant Thoburn’s trials were ended. 

That night in camp we talked over the 
events of the day, and the men all said 
our commander was & great conqueror; 
but I thought there was one, not quite so 
high in rank, who was a greater conqueror 
still, for he had won a human soul, 
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A PET PARROT. 


BY PRESLEY W. MORSIS. 


Miss Exsie Beuce was walking down 
Anu Street. Just ata crossing a gentleman 
met her. ‘ 

“ Miss Bruce P? 

“Mr, Weldon ? 

Then he was about to pass on. She 
paused in a dilemma, for she had several 
golls of music in her hand, and the crossing 
# asterribly muddy. Whata splendid pros- 
pect for bedraggled skirts! 

Rich Weldon saw her trouble. 
me,” he said. ; 

She gave the music into his hand, and 
was a happy woman again. Rich was very 
much rejoiced, glad to get au opportunity 
of assisting Miss Bruce. After the crossing 
was passed, he did not relinquish the music, 
but continued on by her side. 

Miss Elsie turned from Ann to Pike Street. 
Ablock further up was ber father’s resi- 
dence. 

“ Please come in, Mr. Weldon,” she said, 
at the gate, 

“Thank you, I believe I will go in fOr a 
short time,” he said. 

Miss Elsie ushered him into the parlor. 

«Excuse me for a moment,” she said. 

She was gone but for a minute. As she 
was returning there was a ring at the en- 
trance. 






“Permit 


She walked along the hall and opened the 
door, not waiting fora servant to do so, 
Atall young gentleman with a handsome 
face and figure was standing outside. Elsie 
blushed alittle and bowed. The gentleman 
returned her bow. 

Ina moment Elsie had recovered from 
her embarrassment, 

“Do come in, Mr. Montague,’’ she said. 

She took him to the parlor. As she 
showed him in there was a slight twinkle 
of mischiefin hereye. The two gentlemen 
who were about to meet were rivals, as she 
was quite confident. Further, rivals for 
the regard of her own pretty self. They 
had never met before, either, she was 
certain. 

“Mr. Weldon, Mfr. Montagne,” she said. 
““Mr. Montague, Mr. Weldon.” 

Instinctively they bowed a little distrust- 
fully to each other. Each saw a_ rival in 
the other, and a man does not feel comfort- 
able where he beliolds a trespasser on the 
pecaliar domain that le hopes to. call his 
own, 

For au hour or two the three sat and 
talked. Their subjects are of no particular 
importance to this narrative. Anyone can 
imagine how heartily each of the gentlemen 
wished the other absent, so that the subject 
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of conversation might be changed to some- 
thing a little more confidential. At length, 
by a tacit understanding, they saw that they 
must depart together on this occasion. We 
ajl know that rivals never give way to each 
other. 

Mr. Weldon and Mr. Montague arose, 
therefore, at the same time, and, followed 
by Aliss Elsie, went out into the hall. As 
it chanced a pet parrot was hanging there 
in his cage. 

Just as the hall door swung open he 
sbrieked: 

Call again, Mr. Weldon.” 

Then before the sound had died away a 
yery similar invitation rang out. 

“Call again, Mr. Montague.” 

Miss Elsie laughed, blushed, and bowed 
the gentlemen out. Then she retumed to 
that naughty parrot. : 

“You wicked Varcor,”’ she cried, “‘aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself?” 

“Kiss me, Elsie,” said the parrot, ina 
very pleading tone. 

“OQ, you wicked Varcor, you shall hang 
here no more,”’ cried Miss Elsie. 

“Fie! Mr. Montague,’ returned Varcor. 

Elsie placed her hands to her ears and 
ran away laughing. She found a servant. 

“Take Varcor’s cage and hang it up 
stairs at the back window.” 

Then Elsie suddenly bethought herself 
that she had better do that herself. And 
she did, keeping her hands upon her ears 
as long as she could. However, she heard 
a mingled muttering of comical sentences. 

Out on the street, Mr. Weldon had walked 
down toward the east end of Pike Street. 
Mr. Montague up toward the west end. 

“T shall call to-morrow afternoon,” said 
Mr. Weldon to himself, ‘and ask her to 
marry me, for I find that I am desperately 
smitten.” 

‘«To-morrow night I shall come and tell 
Elsie that I love her,” thought Mr. Mon- 
tague, “ and ask her to be my wife.” 

It is singular, perhaps, how a prospect of 
rivalry will hurry up men in some matters. 

Punctual to time on the afternoon of the 
next day Mr. Weldon called again at the 
Bruce residence. He found Miss Elsie at 
home. : 

Itis not necessary to dwell here.. Mr. 
Weldon stammered around a while, as men 
usually do‘on-such occasions, but finally 
managed to state his case. oe 

“Why, Mr. Weldon, you astonish me,” 


cried Elsie, in a surprised tone. “Thaye 
never thought at all upon the subject, ang 
must have time to consider.” | 

“How much 2” he asked. _ 

“0, a week.” 

Mr. Weldon groaned mentally. But the 
result was that he had to submit to delay. 
He took his leave, and Elsie sat thinking. 
Somehow, as she thought of his offer, the 
handsome face of Chester Montague came 
before her mind. 

“T believe I could have answered this 
afternoon,” she murmured. “ Why should 
Idelay?? She left that question unan- 
swered, however. 

It was eight o’clock when Mr. Montague 
made his call on Pike Street. He, too, was 
lucky enough to find Miss Elsie at home. 
For an hour they talked on commonplace 
subjects. Atlength the man reached the 
subject next his heart. 

“ Tlove you, Miss Elsie,” he said. “ Wil] 
you be my wife?’ Elsie was silent. 

He took her hand, and his eyes met hers, 
In an instant her answer trembled on her 
lips. Then a woman-like idea entered her 
brain, 

“I will not be too easily won,” she 
thought. 

“ Mr. Montague, I will give you your an- 
swer in a few days,” she said aloud. 

And he was too much of a gentleman to 
insist on having it svoner than it pleased 
her to give it. 

it was the next morning that she called 
her papa into the parlor. Mr. Bruce was 3 
strict church member, a little too strict in 
his doctrines, perhaps, but a high-toned 
honorable man. : 

“Papa,” said Elsie, ‘I have two offers 
of marriage.” : 

“ Humph !’ said Mr. Bruce. ‘ Well 2? 

““Mr. Weldon, and Mr. Montague. Papa, 
I want your advice.” 

“ My dear, Mr. Weldon is my preference. 
He has wealth, and he can provide for you | 
as luxuriously as you have been accustomed 
tolive. Mr. Montague has no great amount 
of this world’s goods, someI admit, bus 
still Mr. Weldon far exceeds him in that 
respect.” . 

* But, papal? 

“Well, my dear.” 

“There aresome arguments in favor.of 
Mr. Montague. He has a profession, and 
though a young maz now, he has talent and 
will rise in the law. And, papar? 
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‘Well, my dear.” 

“Heisa ehureh member, and you know 
a consistent one.” 

Elsie had made a wilstaie, from this fact. 
She should have allowed her father to ex- 
press no preference for Mr. Weldon before 
stating her arguments. In that case they 
would probably have been conclusive and 
convincing, especially the last. But if Mr. 
Bruce possessed One peculiarity abeve an- 
other it was that he was very stubborn. 
When once he had taken a “set,” it was 
pretty hard to move him from it. So now 
he said: 

“£lsie, I do not think I ean give my con- 
Sent to your marrying Mr. Montague.”’ 

And so the watter stood. 


i 


Mr. Rich WELDON was walking slowly 
along the street upon which his home was. 
Perhaps he was thinking of Elsie, perhaps 
of something else. Suddenly his thoughts 
were interrupted by the shouts of a flock of 
men and boys behind him, who came run- 
ning toward him. He turned around. 
Evidently the erowd were chasing some- 
thing. But what? Weldon conld not see 
atfirst. Presently his gaze, however, rest- 
ed on a bird flying slowly along overhead. 
It was a parrot. 

On flew the parrot, Mr. Weldon with 
others, following along after it. Shortly it 
lighted upon the sill.of an open window. 
Now that open window.was Mr. Weldon’s 
own, and doubtless the fates guided that 
bird there. The crowd yelled and the par- 
tot hopped inside. 
second story of the building, and as the 
bird did not appear, a ladder was obtained 
and placed upon the window sill. Then 
Mr. Weldon ascended and closed the win- 
dow. The parrot was a captive. The 
crowd were satisfied, and dispersed. 

A couple of days passed. The end of Mr. 
Weldou’s week was ‘approaching. But as 
he had not beheld Miss Elsie since inaking 
his proposal, he felt that he could not en- 
dure to remain away from her Jonger. It 
could do no harm to call upon her, especial- 
ly as he had no intentions of troubling her 
with the old subject yet. 

Acting upon his resolution, he walked up 
Pike Street: Justas he entered the.gate, 
some one came out at the hall door. “It was 
Chester Montague. 


The window was inthe ~ 


“Singular that I always meet that man 
here, lately,’ muttered Mr. Weldon, frowa- 
ing. However, he cleared the frown from 
his brow, and greeted Mr. Montague cour- 
teously enough as he passed. It may as 
well be stated here that Mr. Montague bad 
not yet received his answer. 

During his call, Mr. Weldon adhered to 
his resolution, and said nothing about the 
momentous question. It is only necessary 
to refer to one portion of the conversation 
between him and Miss Elsie. 

*Yhave had a misfortune,” said Elsie, 
at one time. 

“Why, what?” asked Mr. Weldon. 

“Vareor, my parrot, has made his 
escape.” 

Mr. Weldon was rejoiced. Then the par- 
rot that he had at home in a cage belonged 
to Miss Elsie. Restoring it would be asmall 
matter, but then small matters sometimes 
turned the current in such affairs as his. 

“Why, Miss Bruce,” he exclaimed, “I 
believe I had the good fortune to capture 
your bird, and I have him caged now. Iff 
had taken a thought. I might have known 
he belonged to you, I will bring him to 
you this very afternoon. He has not been 
happy with me, for not a word: has he ut~ 
tered since I captured him.” 

After Mr. Weldon took his departure he 
was not absent long. He returned shortly 
with a parrot. 

**Ts this your bird 2” he asked. 

Miss Elsie teok the cage in her hand. 

“Yes, it is Vareor,” she cried. “Speak 
to me, Varcor.” 

But Varcor ruffled up his feathers and 
refused to utter a sound. 

“*T am very grateful to you, Mr. Weldon,” 
said Elsie, turning her attentions to the 
gentleman, 

He remained another hour and then went 
away. 

Varcor’s course troubled Elsie. He sat 
in his cage, seemingly angry at the whole 
world, and refused to give forth an utter- 
ance, This went on for twenty-four hours. 
Then Elsie laid her case before her papa. 
She found him alone in the library, and 
carried Varcor, cage and all, in to him. 

“Papa, [believe Varcor is going to die,” 
said pretty Miss Elsie. ook, 

Mr. Bruce adjusted bis spectacles, ,._ 

“ Elsie, it oecurs to me that it is singular 
that a woman who has the consideration. of 
her future fate in her bands at the present. 


. 
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should let her mind be oceupied with such 
trivial matters.” 

“Papa, I suppose it is because Lama 
woman,” laughed Elsie. 

Vareor ruffled his feathers, smoothed 
them again, and then hopped up pertly. 

“Elsie,” said Mr. Bruce, gravely, “I 
should suppose that you would realize—’ 

“The devil! interrupted an irreverent 

. Woice, 

““ Whence came that note of sin?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Bruce, looking around in be- 
wilderment, 

‘* Hellflugins,” repeated the voice. - 

Mr. Bruce leaped to his feet. 

“ Am I bewitched ?” he questioned. 

The answer was: ° 


“Tm Captain Jinks of the hoss marines; 


Pm a captain in the army.” 

Then it all became apparent. The voice 
was from Varcor’s cage. His long period 
of silence wasover. The talented bird had 
changed tutors, to some purpose, you see. 

“I'ma daring young man with a flying 
trapeze; Ican fly throngh the air with the 
greatest of ease,” proceeding with his 
choice extracts, 

Mr. Bruce walked around the cage. He 
eyed it in sheer dismay. Varcor hopped 
towards him, 

“Old skinflint, old skinflint, old skin- 
flint,” he snapped out. 

“Phat bird must die,” roared Mr, Bruce. 

He seized the cage, and opened it, while 
Elsie fled from the apartment in tears. 

But Mr. Bruce had reckoned without his 
host. Varcor had relapsed into total de- 


pravity. As he reached his arm in thé cage 
Varcon seized his finger, and held on tillig 
was withdrawn. 

Ar. Bruce danced around the room Stay. 
ping his fingers together. His spectacles 
were dashed to the floor and broken, Fe 
ran agaiust a table covered with books ang 
vases, and it overturned with a crash, 
Meantime Varcor released his hold, and 
flew out at the hall door. He fired a pert 
ing shot as he went. 

“T-b-e d-e-v-i-l!? 

Mr. Bruce sprang after him, but he flittea 
along the hall and into the parlor. A win. 
dow was open there, and he madéhis escape 
forever. Elsie was there, ; 

‘‘Where has that bird been 2? foamed 
Mr. Bruce, 

Ar. Weldon has had him for a few days.” 
Elsie faltered. 

“ Who?” 

“Mr. Weldon.” 

“Mr. Weldon! Ha! and he wants to 
marry you. Evidently he is a very bad 
man himself and must keep very bad com- 
pany. He shall never have you. You ghall 
marry Mr. Montague to-morrow, if you 
wantto. Weldon’s a scoundrel.” And Mr, 
Bruce rushed away to cool his wrath. 

Well, Elsie did not marry Mr. Montague 
80 soon as Mr. Bruce had indicated. But’ 
she did finally become his wife, : 

Varcor was never seen in that vicinity 
afterwards. If he bas received the reward 
he should have for his aptness in taking 
lessons from Mr. Weldon, he is travelling 
with a circus and acquiring fame. 
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A TOUCH OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 


BY CARL BRENT. 


Iy the summer of 18— there came to the 
village of H——,a young man of distin- 
guished appearance and gentlemanly de- 
Mmeanor. He took rooms at the only hotel 
in the place, and minded his own business 
with praiseworthy perseverance. So quietly 
did he pursue the even tenor of his way, 
and with such manifest indifference to his 
surroundings, that, after he had remained 
in their midst for nearly two months, the 
goad people of the town became very much 
exercised in regardtohim. The leading 
lady of the place gave a solemn tea-fight, 
where the stranger was brought up for con- 
sideration and discussion. It was unpar- 
donable that he had remained so long in 
the town without making the acquaintance 
ofasingle individual, outside the house 
where he boarded; and it was yoted to 
leave him no longer undisturbed in his 
peaceful ways. Some attention should be 
shown him; he should be interviewed and 
invited. 

Accordingly he was interviewed and in- 
vited. He found favor in the eyes of the 
town, and greatness was thrust upon him. 

Again the leading lady opened her house 
in his behalf, and the result was an even- 
ing party; not a commonplace affair, but 
a real live fancy-dress ball. 

The leading lady had an only daughter, 
and there was alse an orphan niece, who, 
as she possessed some property of her own, 
and was a decided beauty, was by no means 
to be classed with the pale, gentle, long- 
suffering orphan nieces of romance. She 
was petulant, proud, high-spirited, impul- 
sive. Nothing could be more inappropri- 
ate or undescriptive of her than her name, 
which was Lily. 

The fancy-dress ball was a success, and 
Mr. Clarence Gray was the hero of the oc- 
easion. It was not until late in the even- 
ing that he was presented to Lily Chester. 
She wore the dress of a peasant, and made 
an abrupt curtsey, quite in character, in 
answer to Mr. Gray’s graceful bow. At 
the instant, the group surrounding them 
became aware of a new presence. Be- 
tween the two, faintly but positively por- 
trayed, appeared the figure of a woman, 


young and superbly beautiful; ber heavy 
black hair hung loosely about her shoul- 
ders and arms, and her white draperies fell 
in full flowing folds to her feet. With her 
two hands she made a gesture as if push- 
ing Lily back, and passing close to Clar- 
ence Gray, touched with one finger a light 
gold ring that he wore upon the left hand. 
Then, in apparent unconsciousness of the 
wondering eyes that noted her movements, 
she glided out through the open French 
window, and moving ia and out among the 
trees that grew near the house, disappeared 
at last in the shadowy distance. 

For 2 moment surprise held every indi- 
vidual of the group rooted to the spot; but 
now from lip to lip ran the query, who was 
it? Doubtless some one of the guests, 
whom, iu the confusion caused by her sud- 
den appearance, they had failed to recog- 
nize. Several young men hastened to fol- 
low in the direction in which she had dis- 
appeared; but after some time, returned, 
only to announce the fruitlessness of the 
search. 

That same evening, seated alone in his 
room at the hotel, Clarence Gray recalled 
vividly some scenes in his earlier life. He 
sees himself in a gorgeous saloon in the 
—— Palace, at Rome. The windows are 
opened, and the Janguid wind diffuses the 
odors of various blossoms throughout the 
apartment. As he sits, indolently smoking, 
with hardly sufficient energy to open his 
lips for the smoke to escape, a very young 
and lovely woman enters the room, and 
glides slowly towards him. Itis the Prin- 
cess C. Her dark abundant hair falls in 
heavy braids upon her neck, the folds of her 
magnificent dress, a flashing red, with fine 
brocades of gold, rustle and trail upon the 
floor; jewels adorn the round beautiful 
arms and fingers, and upon the softness of 
her throat a superb ruby sends forth a 
thousand scintillations of trembling light. 
She approaches Clarence, and playfully 
showers upon him the handful of delicate 
sweet blossoms which she carries, bending 
toward him the while in an attitude of ten- 
der caressing. He turns his eyes towards 
her, full of an expression of annoyance, 
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that softens indulgently before the warmth 
of her gaze. He is only tolerant of the 
wealth of affection she bestows upon him 
—tolerant, she isso young, and the daugh- 
ter of his good friend. He brushes the 
flowers that fall into his lap impatiently 
away. She turns from him, her lips quiv- 
ering with petulant grief. 

“T will sing for you,” she says. 

He does not say that he will not listen, 
and with a happy smile she brings her gui- 
tar, seats herself near him, and sings. 
Who would uot be bewildered and en- 
chanted by such melody as flows from her 
lips? Who might not be pardoned for 
yielding tosuch delight? The girl watches 
eagerly the effect of her music, and at the 
moment when he most acknowledges its 
appeal, when every perception is lulled in 
the dreamy languor of its eathrallment, at 
that instant she leans suddenly toward him 
with outstretched hands. 

“Love me!’ she pleads; “love me! 
love me!” 

Her voice trembles with emotion; her 
eyes dilate with a pleading pathetic ten- 
derness ; her light breath sweeps his hair; 
her lips almost touch his brow. In an in- 
stant, by a sharp effort of will, he repels 
the offered caress. The girl draws back. 
She trembles, her face pales and flushes, 
and with an irrepressible cry of despair and 
misery, she turns away from him, and 
sweeps out of the room. 

He was to have remained the guest of his 
friend for some days longer, but, invent- 
ing a plausible excuse for his sudden de- 
parture, he leaves the palace that evening. 

Some weeks later a messenger finds him 
out in his retreat among the dills of Civita 
Vecchia. He brings him word from his 
friend the prince. The princess is very ill; 
her life is despaired of; she wishes much 
to see him; and the prince entreats bim 
not to disregard her request. He cannot 
but accede to it. He returns with the 
messenger, arrives at the palace, and is 
taken at once to the apartment of the prin- 
cess; a spacious room, in which the sultri- 
ness of the day manifests itself, despite 
the careful exclusion of light, the water 
jars, and the tiny perfamed fountains that 
sprinkle the air with cool glittering drops. 
The surroundings are of antique magnuifi- 
cence, the colors still vivid after the lapse 
of more than a century, 

The silver-brocaded curtains of the bed 


are thrown widely apart. The princess lies 
in a half sleep; her unbraided hair trails 
over the whiteness of the pillows, and the 
poor hands look doubly wan and pale lying 
against its darkness. He recalls heras she 
had appeared when he had last seen her, 
8o lithe, 80 vigorous, 0 overflowing with 
voluptuous life—and now-~ Irrepressible 
tears fill his eyes as he kneels by the bed- 
side, and takes the sick hand tenderly in 
hisown. The languid form of the prin- 
cess thrills at the touch; she opens her 
beautiful eyes, and her glance of longing 
and love rests upon his face. She is too 
weak to speak much, but she draws from 
her finger a ring, a light design in Etrus- 
can filigree; between two rows of stars, a 
tiny braid of her own hair shows like a 
line of black enamel. With. trembling ea- 
gerness she places the ring upon his fin- 
ger, and begs his promise to wear it always. 
The promise is given, and the girl is con- 
tent. She places her hand in his witha 
pleased smile, and so happily falls asleep. 
Tt seems to him as if he can still feel the 
light weight of her hand in his, and as the 
picture gradually fades, he thinks with 
pitying regret of the life that went out so 
young. 





Despite a very evident inclination on her 
part to ridicule his superior cultivation, 
Mr. Gray did not find it difficult to make 
Lily Chester love him, or to awaken the 
finer part of her character, and by ever so 
delicate gradations draw it nearer to his 
own standard. Often in the long summer 
evenings it was their delight to sit together 
on the stoop, on to which the library win- 
dows opened, and, as they said, “study 
the stars.’? 

Once Lily just touched the ring that he 
wore, and in answer to the mute appeal, he 
related to her its history. 

“You loved her,’ said Lily, in sudden 
distrust, when he had finished the recital. 

“Yes, and no,” he replied. “She was 
young and impulsive. With her to live 
was tolove. I could not refuse some re- - 
turn for the affection she gave me so large- 
ly; but love—such as you think of, such as 
she desired—ah! Lily, Idid not know what 
it was to love then.’ 

“Take it off,” Lily said, abruptly, indi- 
cating the ring. 

“No,” he said, 

Lily insisted. 
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“T eannot break my word,” he answered. 
“You must, if you love me.”? ‘ 
“It is impossible, Lily. Do not ask it.” 
“But I do ask it,” she said. 

**T cannot do it.” 

You-cannot! You will not.” 

“*T cannot sacrifice my honor. J will not 
break my word to the dead.” 

“You loved her—you love her still,” 
said Lily, with a shiver of pain in her voice. 

“*T repeat that I did not love her as I 
love you.’ 

“And yet you will not take off that trum- 
pery ring at my request. Choose between 
herandme. Take off the ring, throw it 
away; let me trample it into the earth with 
my feet, or else let us part, now and for- 
ever.’ 

“Lily,” said Mr. Gray, sternly, “ would 
you trust me more if I proved myself so 
utterly weak as to yield to your request?” 

“T could not trust you less, under any 
circumstances,” answered Lily, hotly. 

She rose abruptly, flung her own glitter- 
ing pledge of betrothal on the ground at 
his feet, and turned to enter the house. A 
shadowy chill crept into the moonlight, a 
distinct soft laugh vibrated in her ears. 
She looked suddenly back. Once again 
the beautiful woman, with her white robes 
and trailing dark hair, stood between. her 
and Clarence Gray, her face illuminated 
with a triumphant smile. A sudden horror 
overcame Lily, and, with a suffocating cry, 
she sank down fainting. Mr. Gray lifted 
her in his arms and carried her into the 
house, but withdrew at the first symptom 
of returning consciousness; and when quite 
restored, her aunt and cousin alone stood 
nearher. It was not until the next even- 
ing that he called to inquire for her. 
There was no warmth for him in Lily’s 
greeting. 

“Was it really good-by forever?’ he 
asked, taking her hand in his. 

“Yes,” she answered, quietly, but with 
irrevocable decision. 

“ Consider,” he urged. ‘I do not plead 
for myself alone. Youloveme; why cause 
meso much pain? why doom yourself to 
unuecessary suffering ?”? 

“Give yourself no uneasiness for me,’? 
answered Lily. ‘‘There is no touch of 
sentiment in my natare. Iam strong, and 
in good health. I shall not die; but I 
would not marry you if certain death was 
the alternative.” 


And so these two parted; and the bright- 
uess went out of Clarence Gray’s life. He 
established himself in a Western city, 
worked hard at the profession he had 
chosen, acquired a decided reputation, and 
added largely to his inherited fortune. 

Lily had not overestimated her own 
powers of endurance, but she had not 
measured the severity of the'test to which 
they would be subjected. Her eyes soft- 
ened, and grew large and tender; and the 
shadow that tempered the brightness of 
her smile seemed only to euhance her 
beauty. Other lovers presented themselves, 
and by-and-by Lily married. 

Her husband had selected Cincinnati for 
his residence, that city seeming to offer the 
best facilities for the business in which he 
was engaged; and after a few years of 
almost unparalleled success, found himself 
in possession of immense wealth, which 
unavoidably placed them in a prominent 
position. 

At the age of twenty-four Lily was still 
young, and she entered with girlish zest 
into the gayeties that now offered to her 
their allurements. Her beauty, her win- 
ning piquant ways, were everywhere ad- 
mired. She was the rage. No scheme of 
pleasure could be complete without her as- 
sistance. Her life was one constant round 
of gayety. What wonder that her, at best, 
tolerant regard for her husband faded to 
something hardly better than passive en- 
durance of his occasional presence? It 
was useless for him to attempt to restrain 
the reckless career of excitement into 
which she had plunged. It was too evi- 
dent Lily cared for him no longer. For 
weeks and weeks the two did not meet at 
all, and when at length the husband sent a 
Dote to his wife requesting an interview 
with her at a specified time, it was only to 
convey to her that she was no longer his 
wife, a divorce having been procured 
“without publicity.” He had provided 
for Lily’s comfortable support, but the in- 
come secured to her would by no means 
enable her to live in the style to which, of 
late, she had been accustomed. When 
Lily had recovered somewhat from the 
shock oecasioned by an announcement for 
which she was so wholly unprepared, she 
summoned ali:her fortitude, and looked 
the position straight in the face. 

There were but two courses for her to 
pursue. On the one hand, to crush out all 
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feelings of delicacy, accept the provision 
that had been made for her, make.the best 
appearance before the world that she could 
with it, and eventually marry one of the 
two or three infatuated boobies (they had 
rich papas) who had danced attendance 
upon her through the season. On the 
other hand, to obey the dictates of her 
outraged pride, leave untouched any and 
everything for which she was indebted to 
her husband, seek outa new abiding-place, 
and earn for herself such living as she 
could by her own honest exertions. Where 
should she go? Not back to her old home 
—that was impossible. She must lose her- 
self in some city, where, unknowing and 
unknown, she would make only one atom 
of the laboring multitude. I cannot ex- 
plain the instinct which urged Lily to pre- 
fer this last alternative. She certainly did 
not arrive at her decision by any process of 
reasoning. It was perhaps the result of 
that impulse which is regarded as more 
particularly an attribute of woman, or it 
may have been the suggestion of some un- 
seen guardian. She left her former home 
for a not very distant city, taking with her 
such possessions as had been hers before 
her marriage. 

Lily’s experience in selecting her rooms 
and seeking for work differed but little 
from those of other women similarly situ- 
ated. After a.thousand and one heart- 
breaking disappointments, both were se- 
cured. Lily arranged her furniture to give 
the best possible effect to her rooms, and 
actually permitted herself the extravagance 
of a bird, moving its light cage as the 
streak of sunshine changed its position, 
and teaching it to feed from her hands and 
lips. She busied herself soberly with her 
work, and when her heartbreak and lone- 
liness became too unendurable, interested 
herself'in the little lame boy who sat on 
the doorstep, hailing the passer-by to pur- 
chase from his stock of long chains that 
looked just like gold, and only cost twenty- 
five cents apiece; or in the poor woman 
who, with her three young children, occu- 
pied the smallest room on the same Jand- 
ing with herself. Every day she went out 
for a short walk, but except for this and 
her business promenades to and from the 
places where she obtained employment, 
there was little to interrupt the monotony 
of her way. Going cut and coming in she 
often glanced up at the opposite-windows, 


where three curly-headed children watched 
the {pretty lady,’ as they designated her, 
and laughed, and nodded, and kissed their 
hands to her. They were the children of 
Mr. Driscoll, and fr. Driscoll was the 
stage manager.at the principal theatre of 
the city. 

One day her landlady mounted the stairs 
to Lily’s room, and, all out of breath with 
exertion and excitement, announced that 
Mr. Driseoll was in the parlor, and would 
like to see her. After a moment's consid- 
eration Lily decided to go down, Mr. 
Driscoll proved to be a tall gentlemanly- 
looking man, with hair perfectly gray, of 
the softest and nicest white, although he 
could not have reached the age of fifty. 
He announced the object of his visit with 
some embarrassment. He proposed to 
bring out at his theatre at Christmas a 
series of tableaux illustrating Tennyson’s 
Dream of Fair Women.” The tableaux 
were already in rehearsal (it was now late 
in- November), but as yet no suitable Iphe- 
genia had been found. His children had 
first attracted his attention to her. He 
had made inquiries of her Jandlady in re- 
gard to her, and finding that she depended 
upon her own exertions for support, ‘had 
ventured to propose to her to undertake 
the character. Her duties would be light, 
her costume provided, and the remunera- 
tion, although not magnificent, very good. 
At first Lily was indignant; it seemed to 
her such utter degradation to exhibit her- 
self for money. Mr. Driscoll urged his 
request very considerately. It would oblige 
him if she would undertake the character, 
she looked it so exactly; he could not hope. 
to find any one else that would do ag well. 

After all, it did not matter much to Lily; 
there was only herself to care for herself, 
and this engagement with Mr. Driscoll 
offered the change and excitement of which 
she stood so.much in need, and she de- 
cided to accept it. : 

Her poor neighbor with the little chil- 
dren very gladly consented to accompany 
her to and from the theatre; and although 
Lily, of course, encountered innumerable 
annoyances, she also found many things to 
interest and amuse. 

’ The tableaux were easstiad for the first 
time upon Christmas Eve, and received 
enthusiastic demenstrations of approval. 
For twenty-five nights they attracted large 
and appreciative audiences, when an un- 


a 
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fortunate accident put an end to their rep- 
resentation, 

The staging upon which the actors were 
grouped suddenly broke beneath their 
weight, and a fall of nearly fifteen feet was 
the inevitable result. The accident oc- 
curred soon after the commencement of 
the performance, and several physicians 
from among the audience went at once 
upon the stage to render such assistance as 
Was Lecessary. 

By the time Lily recovered from the 
stunning effects of her fall, she had been 
taken to the green-room, and placed upon 
a support extemporized from three wooden 
chairs, and a greatcoat. She had received 
some severe bruises, and her right arm was 
broken just above the wrist; both bones 
‘were broken, making a smooth square frac- 
ture, that was easily adjusted. It was not, 
however, till the splints were secured that 
she had conrage to look at the surgeon 
who had conducted the operation. She 
could not repress the little cry that escaped 
her lips. The surgeon was Clarence Gray. 

O that pitiful ery! It had betrayed her. 
Why, why had she been so weak! 

All about was confusion and excitement, 
and only in her ears sounded that one 
tremblingly uttered word, ‘‘ Lily ?? 

It was Clarence Gray who secured a car- 
riage for her, and accompanied her and 
her attendant to their lodgings. It was he 
who had made arrangements for her com- 
fort, and secured the services of an attend- 
ant whose whole time could be at her dis- 
posal. Lily suffered but little pain from 
her arm, and a few days sufficed her to re- 
cover from the bruises she had received. 

Doctor Gray was constant and kind in 
his attendance. Mr. Driscoll, too, showed 
himself considerate; and the curly-headed 
children who before had only kissed their 
hands to Lily from the windows, now came 
often to her room, bringing almost always 
some trifling token of their interest and 
affection. 

One day the little lame boy came toiling 
up the stairs to Lily’s room; he had 
brought to her a huge bouquet of paper 
flowers, which was, in his estimation, by 
far the most magnificent of the gifts he 
had himself received at Christmas, the 
only one worthy to be bestowed upon the 
Kind lady who always had a pleasant word 


for him as she passed him in going in and 
out of the house. 

The bouquet had been carefully envel- 
oped in an old newspaper; and after she 
had sufficiently admired the flowers, Lily 
picked up the paper and glanced carelessly 
along its columns. Suddenly the name of 
her husband in small capitals attracted her 
attention; she turned io the paragraph, 
and read the announcement of his death. 
He had fallen dead in the street from some 
affection of the heart. 

The paper fluttered from Lily’s hands; 
she leaned back in her chair, overcome by 
a sudden faintness. 

“What is it? inquired Dr. Gray, who 
at the time was making his daily visit. - 

Lily pointed out the paragraph. When 
Dr. Gray had read it, he threw down the 
paper and looked directly at Lily. Their 
eyes met in mute confession of the love 
each had striven so earnestly to repress. 
The lame boy finding himself forgotten, 
quietly left the room. 

It was already late in the afternoon, and 

as the two talked, happily, that they were 
at last reunited, sorrowfully for the years 
of possible happiness that had been wast- 
ed, the short twilight came to an end, and 
the darkness gathered about them. 
* The light from a street lamp threw its 
flash in at the window, and glimmered 
upon the ring that still kept its position 
upon Clarence Gray’s hand. Suddenly, 
without visible agency, the ring was with- 
drawn from her finger, lifted into the air, 
and borne as if by a light breeze toward 
the open doorway, where, upon the thresh~ 
old, distinctly portrayed against the dark- 
ness of the hall, Lily, for the third time, 
beheld the beautiful woman in her white 
robes, the cloudy masses of her dark hair 
falling about her like a veil. Her head 
drooped slightly, her face wore an expres- 
sion of unspeakable anguish, and her 
mournful eyes rested appealingly upon 
Clarence Gray’s face, until the ring, float- 
ing toward her, nestled upon the whiteness 
of her neck, and gradually the vision faded 
into the surrounding gloom. A stormy 
gust of wind shook the house, and swept 
wailing upon its way. Lily crept close to 
her lover, hiding her face apon his shoul- 
der, feeling her only protection in his 
warm embrace. 
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_A TRIP TO AN ERUPTION. 


BY REY. DR. H. STANDISH. 


_I HAVE never been able to decide with 
any degree of certuinty, whether or not I 
should feel grateful that the Fates ordained 
for me.a rather longer sojourn in the city 
of Naples than they generally do for young 
Americans, who are not constrained by bus- 
ineas to reside there. 1.think the remark 
has been made before about there being no 
joy: without its share of alloy; and, as cer- 
tainly the pleasures of life in .the. sunny 
South — such as the lovely climate in spring 
and autumn, the luscious fruits, the glori- 
ous scenery — are great, so also the draw- 
backs of detestable climate in summer and 
winter, of fleas, flies, mosquitos and worse, 
of dust, dirt, and their accompanying fe- 
vers, are as great, if not greater; and when 
you throw into the balance that worst of all 
Neapolitan evils, the siroceo, 1 think there 
are few, except those who have passed half 
a-lifetime in India, whe would not agree 
with mein the corviction that, like Ireland, 
Naples is a very.good place to live out of. 

As a matter of course, a large percentage 
of the visitors to the south of Italy make a 
point of going up Vesuvius; but yet I was 


astonished to find the number of sight-seers, _ 


and enthusiastic ones too, who were per- 
_ fectly satisfied with the aspect of the moun- 
tain from the different, points of view atits 
base; still more were content with-ascend- 
ing only as far as the Hermitage and Qb- 
servatory, Which lie about half amile from 
the base of the cone, and which can be 
reached in a three-horsed carriage nearly 
. as easily as Hampstead from the city. 


At this point you have really done as 
much «as is necessary to enable you to say 
with truth, you have been up Vesuvius; as 
the view from here is very fine, and you 
have passed, by means of a capital road, 
the expanse of old lava, which is the most 
curious part of the whole mountain, and 
the most difficult to realize mentally, as 
photographs and paintings can give buta 
very feeble conception of the grand desola- 
tion of this outcome of one of Nature’s 
greatest convulsions, _ 

The idea conveyed to my mind was that, 
on a slope of ground about a mile in length, 
and a third of a mile in breadth, a battle 
of. elephants had just taken place; that 
some hundreds of thousands of these ani- 
mals had been slain, and tora limb from 
limb, but had so fallen as to completely 
cover the plain four or five deep, showing 
only their black skin with its peculiar shi- 
ny surface, with here and there a recently 
deceased carcase.throwing off a jet of va- 
por as would arise from perspiring borses 
ona damp day. This will give a pretty 
currect idea of the old Java beds, as the 
blocks have by time and weather been 
worn almost smooth, and through their 
fissures there issues a suiphurous steam, 
showing that, although more than fifteen 
years have elapsed since its expulsion from 
the bowels of the mountain, there must be 
pools of Java underneath the surface still 
molten. and unextinguished; and if the 
visitor should push a stick to the depth of a 
couple of feet into one of these crevices, 
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the end will be charred in a few moments, 
We can in some measure understand, from 
this power of retaining its heat in the lava, 
the immense amount of time our planet 
must have taken to cool down to its present 
State of solidity. 

From the Observatory, too, you can dis- 
tinctly see the construction of that gigantic 
heap of sand and ashes, the cone; and no 
amount of ascending will give one a better 
idea of it. If the top of the cone is gained, 
the greater elevation gives a slightly further 
Tange of view, but not sufficient to compen- 
sate for the fatigue and annoyance of the 
climb. 

Men who have scaled the highest Euro- 
pean peaks, have informed me that the cone 
of Vesuvius, though hardly an hour’s as- 
cent, is the most fatiguing—from the rough- 
ness and insecurity. of the foothold in the 
ashes, as they imagined ; but the difference 
in the heat and relaxing effect of the cli- 
mate must have a great deal to do with the 
difficnity experienced. 

I can easily imagine the ascent of the 
mountain being made most unpleasant to 
casual visitors by the dishonesty, laziness 
and obstinacy of some of the guides. Even 
with a knowledge of their extraordinary 
dialect, and choosing my own weather, and 
having everything in my favor, I always 
declared, on returning home from each as- 
cent, that that particular one should be my 
last; and after my third I really believe I 
should have carried out my resolution, had 
it not been for the magnificent eruption 
which burst out shortly after, thus ensbling 
me to witness an effect I had long desired 
to see, 

Although no one could tell when tha 
eruption would commence, yet the people, 
wise in the signs of the mountain’s labor- 
ings, had prophesied that something un- 
common was about to happen, as for some 
time past the usual streak of smoke that 
issues from the great crater at the apex of 
the cone had become intensified in volume, 
and at night flashes of light could be dis- 
tinctly seen reflected on the lower surface 
of the smoke-cloud, indicating that not far 
from the mouth uf the crater there wasa 
reservoir of boiling, seething fluid, which, 
every time.a bubble burst, shot forth a 
flame sufficient with its reflection alone to 
light up the adjacent parts of the mountain 
and sky. This continued for a space of 
three months or so, the brilliancy and fre- 


quency of the flash increasing with thé 
growth of the moon, and dying away as she 
diminished—when all at once, without any 
further warning than what I have endeay- 
ored to describe, there appeared a thin rib- 
bon-like streak of fire, extending from near- 
ly the top of the cone (through the side of 
which it had forced its way) to the bottom. 
Of course all-was exchtement and commo- 
tion amongst the visitors; and, after allow- 
ing the first rash of tourists to pass, a party 
of us organized a trip for the purpose of 
reaching the point where the lava had burst 
from the: mountain, and exploring the 
whole affair, with as much ease to oursélyes 
as possible. So, after a good luncheon, off 
we started in two carriages, ¢ach drawn by 
three good (for Neapolitan) horses; for 
the ascent is made by a sort of zigzag road, 
parts of which are very steep, and without 
any wall or protection to speak of; 80, UD- 
less the horses are stanch, one stands = 
very good chance of being jibbed over on 
to the rough lava; and seriously burt. 
Leaving Naples at two o’ clock, we arrived: 
safely and in comparative comfort at the’ 
Observatory at half-past four, and. after d'- 
short rest, started along the ridge af ground : 
that leads from there to the foot of thy 
cone; and during. our progress we Were. 
amply rewarded for any trouble wé bait 
been put to, by the most gorgeous sundet 
I have ever seen. . ot 
By the time we reached the “ Attrio del . 
Cavallo,” or waiting-place for hotads Hor 
by riding itis éasier to get a mile fortes 
on the journey than in. 4 catriage), it Had 
become quite dark;. and thé stredm.o? Havaly 
which by day appears a stresity of #iAbké; 
was blazing ady in its sublinig brill 
about a: quarter of 2 mile ahekd df us... 
Then eins the tig of war; #3 ieeN-tHy 
flery curretit it. was nedestary té efise this 
quarter ofa mile of:old Mia—a diktenit 
task by daylight, but much -more- 8 b¥ 
night; when the only light was frow the 
glowing stream of hiva xbove, which: seit 
a lorid glare over’ surromnitinig objtiets, ret 
dering still moré dark and deceptive the 
Lumerous pits aid holes; tb which its re- 
flection. did not penetrate. The elder dnes 
of the'party detertiined to remain where 
they were; anit wisely too; but: five of nd 
had made up ove minds to reach the brink 
of the lavaatteam, and bave a good look at. 
it Two of the less vigorous, however; 
800n gave in, and we had to leave them ta 
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find their way back to the others as well as 
they could. We had, in fact, determined 
to Climb the cone to the fountain-head, as 
it were; but we very soon called a council 


of war and gave up that project, with the 


excuse that there was too much danger of 
the stones thrown up by the big crater fall- 
ing on cur heads, though I really believe 
that the almost herculean labor of ascend- 
ing such a rugged precipice was the true 
deterrent; so we determined’ to make ior 
the point at the foot of the cone where the 
stream joined the plain. 

The space to be crossed was certainly not 
more than a quarter of a mile as the. crow 
flies, but it seemed never-ending, and took 
us at least an hour and a half to get over it. 
The only description that will convey an 
idea of this bad quarter of a mile is that of 
a good cross-sea, with waves from ten to 
fifteen feet high, suddenly petrified; the 
sides of each wave composed of those large 
cinders known in foundries as clinkers, 
each clinker being nice and loose, so that 
when you stepped on one you might confi- 
dently expect to slip a foot or two, till it 
chanced to fix itself firmly in its neighbors, 
which if it did not happen to do, you slid on 
till the bottom of the descent was reached, 
lucky if you kept your perpendicular, but 
peculiarly unlucky if you did not, as in 
your slide, all the neighboring clinkers 
having been set in motion, if you reached 
the bottom first, they took the greatest 
pleasure in life in falling on the exposed 
portions of your defenceless body.. Ifound 
the best plan was to outwit them by pre- 
tending to go back again directly I'felt I 
was infor a good slide;:for although by 
struggling back I never reached the point 
I started from, yet I reversed the order of 
things, and letting the clinkers precede me, 
had the satisfaction of falling on them. 

When the bottom of one wave had been 
reached, the side of the next had ‘to be 
climbed—a still. more tedious, though not 
s0 dangerous, operation, giving one an idéa 
ofthe mode of progression experienced on 
a treadmill; as just as one had raised one’s 
head above the crest, the foothold would 
give way, and down to the bottom one 
would go.again, with a. rather aggravated 
repetition of the sexton-like episode of the 
clinkers, There is a sameness in any quan- 
tity of this mode of proceeding that soon 
becomes irksome, which, joined to the 
rather severe toil, made me heartily rejoice 


when we had safely reached our goal. 

- What a sight wasthere! On the right a 
cascade of living fire from eight ‘bundred* 
toa thousand feet high—when I say cas- 
cade I use the word as the best I can think 
of. but it was not a cascade in the least, all 
the uoise, splash and dash of which was 
absent; the lava descending’ noiseléssly, 
majestically, with a peculiar serpent-like’ 
gliding motion, which gave one an ‘idea of - 
resistless inflexible power when used eruck- 
ly and revengefully, or, if an absurd simile 
may be used, ofa large quantity of treacle 
poured down stairs; on the left, the said 
stream winding away like a calm river, till 
it rounded a corner and was lost to sight, 
Just where we struck the stream, it began 
to slacken speed after pouring down the al- 
most perpendicular side of the cone, and ' 
was gliding along about as fast as one 
could walk—that is, the centre was, for the 
sides had already begun to cool, and con- : 
sequently moved less swiftly. The heat 
was tremendous, and we could only look | 
on the molten current for a few seconds at 
close quarters, when we were forced to re- 
tire behind the banks to cool. This was 
easily done, asthe lava had sunk for itself 
a regular-channel in the ashes, the banks 
of which rose about six feet above the: sur- 
face of the stream, which was about twenty 
feet wide; its depth we could not tell, but 
Ishould guess it about six feet. ‘Like’ a 
river, the further from’ its soviree the wider 
it became, and, as ‘it cooled, moved more’ 
and more slowly, uutil at last it seemed to 
have solidified and stopped entirely, form- 
ing itself in cooling into a rampart of im- 
mense masses of some tons weight, through - 
the chinks of which occasional red-hot 
places. could be seen. Suddenly a crash 
would be heard, and the front of the ram- 
part would roll: over, pushed’ from -the 
weight from behind, and a fresh front’ 
would be formed, to be pushed ovér‘in its 
turn ;'and so on, ‘tl the lava power behind 
had ceased to exert itself, frpnsh ie ces-" 
sation of the eruption. - 

After a good éxamination of this aston- 


ishing sight,-and a ‘long rest, we renéwed 


our struggle over the lava: beds, fn the di- 
rection of the Observatory, and after: alove- 
ly-walk from the Attrio del Cavallo to our 
carriages, we descended the mountain: in 
safety, and reached our palace considerably ; 
after midnight, satisfied with our New of 
one ie the plerandiet of Nature's wonders.: 
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A WONDERFUL GIRL, AND A WONDERFUL HAPPENING. 
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L 


““MoTHER dear, I’ve something to say to 
you. Promise to hear it patiently and in- 
dulgently,” said little Winnie Lermont, 
dropping down upon one knee beside the 
easy-chair in which a pale weary-looking 
invalid was sitting, her head propped up 
with pillows, and her eyes closed drearily. 

The thin white hand crept fondly to the 
graceful head, and smoothed tenderly the 
fluffy waves of silky brown hair. 

“Am I such an ogre that you are afraid 
to tell.me your little troubles, Winnie? Do 
you need my promise of indulgence?’ Mrs. 
Lermont asked, with a shade of gentle re- 
proach in her low voice. 

“Ah, mother dear, but this is something 
startling—revolutionary. I never essayed 
anything so boid and daring before.” 

And the girl still. kept an averted face, 
though uestling her head more er to 
the caressing hand. 

“Harry Warner has asked for my one 
treasure. He‘ wiil take you away from 
me!’ cried out Mrs. Lermont, a stabbing 
inward pang sending its sharpness to her 
voice. ‘*O Winnie, Winnie, that will bea 
revolution indeed P’ - 


Winnie's cheek, and what could be seen 
of the face pressed close against her moth- 
er’s lap, crimsoned to a fiery hue beneath 
the impetuous tide that came surging from 
her heart, but she answered, hastily and 
proudly: 

“Now you have flown very wide indeed 
from the mark, mother mine. ‘Harry War- 
ner. has made to such demard. He never 
will, and if he were'inclined, I should not 
listen to him.”’ 

’ The invalid could not restrain a deep 
sigh of relief, yet she returned, in an anx- 
ious tone: : 

“I hope you have not quarrelled with 
Harry, Winnie. I should be sorry to have 
my daughter ‘vex by any idle caprice ao 
kind a friend as young Warner has been.’ 

‘Winnie was silent; perhaps, ‘however, 
the crimsoned cheek and downcast eye an- 
swered better than her tongue could have 
done. 

' You have quarrelled with Harry,” said 
Mrs. Lermont, decidedly. “ That accounts 
for the restlessness and perturbation I 
have noticed in you for the last few days. 


’ Little Winnie, Iam afraid you have been 


a very foolish gir).”’ 
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Winnie flung back her head with a by" 


no means ungraceful air of proud disdain, 
and laughed nervously as she ‘returned, in 
a tone of forced gayety: 

“Then it must be because my wise mam- 
“ma has permitted herself to think up sach 
foolish ideas, and I have caught the cunta- 
gion. But, I assure you, I have been 
meaning to be very wise, and earnest, and 
grave. And if you have seen any signs of 
agitation, it but foretells the eruption and 
revolution of which I began to tell you. 
Hear it now, please, without any irrelevant 
talk.” 

“You are very much in earnest, Winnie, 
though you try to hide it under a gay tone. 
Tseeitnow. Tell it, whatever it may be, 
my child, tel] it fearless)y.”’ 

Winnie lifted her face now, and turned 
her eyes frankly to meet her mmOthTe's 
searching look. 

“‘ Mamma,” she faltered, “I want your 
consent to my accepting Mrs. Aspinwall’s 
offer to take me as governess for her chit 
dren.- Miss Simpson leaves next month, 
and they will give me the chance if I de- 
cide this week.” 

Mrs. Lermont’s face showed her dismay 
and surprise, and she exclaimed, inco- 
herently: 

“As a governess! you, Winnie Larmontt 
‘Your father’s.daughter! Indeed, indeed! 
this would be a revolution indeed!” 

Poor Winnie bit her lips fiercely to hide 
their tremor. She kept a brave face, 
though her heart was aching grievously. 

“Jt seems the best thing, considering 
everything, the very best thing:that Icon 

jook for,’ she went on, firmly. “I shall 
‘ave a moderate salary, and my boarding 
expenses saved. They are kind people, 
and will not abuse me. And there is no 
gentleman cousin, brother or son; suchas 
usually makes the tribulations of a gov- 
-erness’s life in the story books. That is 
the bright part of it. The dark part is— 
and O, it makes-me shudder like a coward 
to think of it!—that I must be separated 
from you. O mamma, mamma, keep up 
any courage! help me to bear it cheerfully, 
for indeed-it is the only alternative betore 
us P? 

And she saddetily seized her eer 
bands, and covered them periee passionate 
kisses. : 

: Mrs..Lermont’s face was convuleed with 

'.& spasm of grief. The few words hinted, 


but more the look on her daughter's face, 

had: given her a sudden and swift reve- 

lation, . te 
“ Winnie, my poor child, have’ you been * 

bearing your load of grief and care alone? 
Do you mean that all our money is gone? 
My sickness has made me heediess, Iam: 
afraid I have been wickedly extravagant. 
Winnie, is it to earn money that you must 
go? she asked, bitterly: © 

“Yes, mamma,” answered Winnie, wip- 
ing her drenched eyes, and smiling again, 
bravely, “that is the long and short of it. 
Bat indeed it's not so dreadful a bugbear 
as one thinks. It is only that Iam such a 
baby about leaving you, But we must 
manage frequent meetings, and make the 
most of them. And it will be such s com- 
fort to know you are getting well and 
strong up in that grand mountain air. O 
my darling mother! when you were so ill, 
and I thought 1 might lose you, every other 
trouble was light and trivial. We must 
have you well and strong again; then per- 
haps we shall be able to manage to have a 
home once more.” 

“This must be given up, then?” said 
Mrs. Lermont, in a low voice. 

Her daughter flung her arms tenderly 
about her. 

“T have hid it from you as long as I 
could. O mamma, béar it bravely! For 
my sake, ‘and poor little Ned’s, keep up a 
stout heart: Dear mother, promise me you 


‘will notlet it retard ‘your recovery, or I 


shall reproach myself for telling you” 

“You need not do that, Winnifred: £ 
see plainly what a Leroine you have been. 
You have kept a cheery face in my sick- 
room, bearing all this anxiety in silence. 
My dear child, 1 hope I am not so weak as 
to shirk my share now. Tell me the whole 
situation plainly, how our affairs ‘stand. 
Are we badly in debt?” ‘ 

**Not in debt yet, mother. There I am 
my father’s daughter truly. While you 
were so very sick—those terrible weeks of 


‘doubt ‘and’ trembling—I gave little heed, 
-and ‘hdd-in ‘Susan Weeks to help, ‘arid she 


ordered what she pleased. I was aghast 
when I learned how much thé'grocer’s bill 
and the biltcher’s-account’came to. But I - 
did not hesitate about what should be 


‘done. I let Mr. Jones’ have imy! ‘piano, and 
‘I took Néd away from the academy; 7 


“Your piano gone! O my poor Win- 
nie?’ groaned Mrs. Lermont. : 
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“Don’t grieve for that, but rejoice that 
We owe no one a single dollar. Besides, 
the Aspinwalls have a magnificent grand, 
and of. course I- shall use it frequently. 
But I’m thinking 1 shall long to change its 
Sweetest note fora sound of your voice, 

. even in chiding.” _ 

And the. hands ¢lung together more 
closely yet, and a few weak womanish 
tears were shed. It was Mrs. Lermont 
who roused herself, to say, bravely: , 

“Now tell me what you are going to do 
with me. I see the necessity indeed of my 
using every exertion to get well and strong 
as soon as.possible. [must take my share 
of the biirden soon, dear child.” _ 

““Twrote to Aunt Nancy, and she. has 
answered me, very kindly, I am sure she 
meant it to be. She must show her queer 
kinky ways, as father used to call them. 
She will take you and. Ned With her, and 
uurse you faithfully. That beautiful 
mountain air is just what you need, the 
doctor says, and we ought to be thaukful 
that such an opportunity is open to you. 
And she will only take half of my wages; 
that is magnanimous, now, isn’t, it? ‘for she 
is none too well-to-do, and she is fond of 
gain too, And you will get well there. oO, 
Tam ungrateful to dread anything, after 
knowing that.” _ . ‘ 

“Tt will be a-sore trial to your proud 
spitit, my Winnie,” said the mother, slow- 
ly and sorrowfully. ‘It will be a new po- 
sition for Matthew .Lermont’s GCaughter to 
take. Ithink I could be more content if 
you went away among strangers.” 

‘Ah, but then I could obtain no situa- 
tion, It is a healthy discipline fora proud 
spirit, after all,” returned Winnie, gravely. 
‘* Besides, I am not really lowered. Nay,I 
am nobler, better than that thoughtless 
metry creature who was too happy in her 
own pleasures to stop to heed other peo-~ 
ple’s needs; who used to be courted as 
Matthew Lermont’s heiress. Dear mother, 
perhaps we shall yet look upon this disci- 
pline a3 the richest blessing of our lives. 
We shail learn. who are fortune’s friends, 
and who. are our own.” 

“ Harry Warner is one of the Jast, I am 
sure,” said Mrs, Lermont, confidently, 
longing to give some ray of comfort. 

“He would have been, I am sure,” an- 
swered Winnie, flushing brightly again, 
“‘ But, mamma, bave repulsed bis atten- 
tions. 1 haye refused to read his letters. 


I overheard his father commanding him to 
leave me alone, threatening him with his 
displeasure and punishment if he followed 
after one he scornfully termed a beggar 
and pauper, whose only refuge would be 
the charity asylum. And after. that:I 
would not permit Harry’s visits. “Was I 
right, mother?’ am 

“I begin to think you cannot do other- 
wise than right, Winnifred. What a hero- 
ine you have proved yourself! How proud 
your father would be—~wouid be—nay, is 
now, my child, if«he can see what tran- 
spires in the world he has left behind.” 

Winnie’s eyes shone brightly, and.a-ten- 
der glow brightened her pale face.” 

*“Jdo not mean to be unworthy of my 

father’s name, though I am stripped of.the 
paltry fortune he meant to- give to: me. 
How contemptible it is to value people for 
such evanescent trappings, that a dozen 


accidents may tear away, as that disastrous 


shipwreck and my father’s loss tore away 
from us what made us acceptable in Squire 
Warner’s eyes. I am nobler, and more 
worthy of Harry than I could ‘have been 
before the trial came. There is comfort in 
the thought, mother. I don’t mean to be 
miserable, if only you will ‘be cheerfal, 
and grow strong and well.’ : 

“¥f I did not I should be a crayen in- 
deed, after the example you set me,” re- 
turned Mrs. Lermont, kissing her fondly. 
““Y will go at once to Nancy, and make it 
my chief business to get atrong and well, 
that I may be able to come back, and 
make a humble home for you. Yes; my 


“child, we will be happy, and honorable, 


and good, in spite of poverty.” 

“Now L have heart for anything! cried 
Winnie, triumphantly. “I was so afraid 
that you would be crushed and wretched. 
Hark! some one is knocking; 1 must go to 
the door.” 

She returned in another moment, with a 
letter in her hand. 

“A letter for you mother, and in a 
strange hand, with an unfamiliar post- 
mark. Whatcanitmean?? . 

Mrs. Lermont opened it hastily, and 
glanced along its few delicately written 
lines. 

“Mrs. Arnold Atherton. How long it is 
since I have heard thename! . She sent me 
a lovely lace shawl, and a set of coral when 
we were married.. It is from your father’s 
cousin, 2 grand lady who lived abroad most 
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of the time, in princely style. So she has 
come home to die. And.she has lost. her 
two ncble sons by one dread stroke. Poor 
lady! poor lady!. Read the letter, Winnie. 


She asks for a visit from’ my. little girl, of 


whose birth she remembers. hearing. Win- 
nie, Winnie, perhaps it means someting 
wonderful again !”” 


Winnie smiled at the earnestness with : 


which her mother spoke, and taking the 
letter, perused it carefully, 

“T will certainly obey the summons,’ 
she said, slowly; “the moment I have seen. 


you safely into Aunt Nancy’s clean sweet: 
chamber, I will make the visit she de- 


sires.. Bat I would not build any hopes, 
little mother. There is a coldness visible 
here, and don’t you see she says there are 
other relatives invited at the same time? 
It is. dangerous cherishing wild visions, 
dearie. But for my father’s sake, I will 
obey his consin’s summons, and try to 


show her a daughter, in her poor measure,. 


worthy of bearing that father’s name.” | 

“We had better lose no time then,” ob- 
served Mrs. Lermont. “1am keenly anx- 
ious that:you should make this visit. ‘Send 
me away as soon as you can.” ; 

“Yes, mother, for more reasons than 
one. We can go now, and have the money 
to defray travelling expenses, which I can- 
not promise if there is a fortnight longer 
here. Let me show you what I have 
planned to sell off, what we can spare with 
the least pang, the newest things, that 
have no tender remembrance of ty father 
clinging to them.” 

And the next hour they spent with pen- 
cil and paper, reckoning up their meagre 
funds and humble expenses. After which 


Winnie brought the invalid’s toast and tea, 


and then put her peremptorily to bed to 
rest. She gave Ned his supper, and set 
him to work upon a picture puzzle for en- 
tertainment. Then slipped away out of 
the house, into the yard, and presently 
she turned with slow lingering steps into 
the street, and down a by- path to the 
brook, which purled merrily along, thread- 


_ ing its way in and out the huge e-elamy of 


stunted willows. 

“Winnie P’ 

She did not look very startled or. fright- 
ened at the call, but she putoff thes sorrow- 
ful wistfulness that had been in herdroop- 
ing eye and quivering lip, and assumed an 


nie P? retorted the youth, vehemently. 


air of calm dignity and pride as she turned - 


i toward the manly figure waiting there. - 


“<Q Winnie, don’t look so augty! Though” 
indeed "I can’t blame you, knowing you ° 
heard all that: hateful talk. “But; Winnie’ 
darling, oughta’t you to remember that it 
is my father, and not me?” - 

“Tam not angry with you, Hairy.” te 
know itis your father. But that parts us 
all the same. You should not have come: 
here,”. sho‘answered, softly. . a 

“But I wont be parted’ from‘ ‘you, Win- 
“Ty. 
lové you, Winnie, and 7 shall never love 
one else.” : 

.“ Hush, Harry, or I shall go awiy'at : 


‘once. You have no right to talk to me in“! 


that way-now—for your father’s sake” 
“Hang my father! He has great con- - 

sideration for me, hasn’t he? - He knows it’ 

will ruirf my life to lose you pe cried he, : 


‘a fierce voice. 


“For my sake, then. For I am “too” 
Proud to listen to vows that are forbid- 
den?’ continued Winnie, steadily. “Iam ~ 


‘glad to have this last opportunity to speak’ 


with you.’ I would Yather tell you myself: 


’ that—that--we are to give up our: home; . 


and I am geing to be the governess at’ the | 
Aspinwalls, over at the Oaks.” 

“A governess! O Winnie, how terrible?” 

“I don’t see itin any such frightful: as- 
pect, sir,’ retorted she, proudly, her grace-~ 
ful head cresting itsel€ ‘hanghtily. The’ 
simple circumstance of teaching those 
pretty children to read, and write, » and 
play, does not degrade my character, or 
soil my reputation, or injure ‘my-goodness. 
I am not.going to be sentimental or mock 
heroie, if I can help it. - 1am simply facing - 
the situation that is thrast upon mie, man~ 
fully, I was going to say, but that woald 
not be called becoming to a woman. Never 
mind. I think the spirit we praise as man- 
liness is full often seen in heroic women,’- 
and not amiss, either. We are’ poor, and’: 


. ™y mother and Ned iust now aréhelpless, 


I stand between them and charity, as mueb’ 
as between them and bie and’ am. mot 
ashamed to do it.’” 

“You, so young, and tender; and ova! 
ly!? cried the young man, hotly. ae O, its 
wicked, shaméful, Winnie! Ten thousand: 
fathers shall not hold me back from: rash= “- 
‘ing to-your relief. I am strong.” What 
better ain I: good for than to work: for: "you:?? 
and yours?.. Winnie darling, let me- take: 
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eare of you. Let me leave the lawyer's 
office, where I am crippled, and find some 
honest manual labor that will yield us all 
bread, and if we have love also, will that 
not be enough? O Winnie, my treasure, 
you are worth more to me than a dozen 
fortunes, and a score of favor-granting rel- 
atives! Come tome, Winnie, for my own! 

He was rushing toward her, with glow- 
ing eyes and outstretched arms, but though 
her tears fell fast, she waved him back. 

“Tf there were really sore need of it, 
Harry, I would not consent to the sacrifice. 
But there is not. We shall do very well, 
and be comfortable, my motherand I. Yet 
I thauk you for the generosity of your 
purpose.” 

“O Winnie, if you only loyed'2 me!’ he 
cried, passionately, 

She smiled sorrowfully, but made no 
other answer. 

“(And if you were not so proud,” he went 
on, complainingly. 

“Yes, I am proud; too proud to be 
abased when a paltry fortune slips away 
from me. ‘Too proud to be a whit lowered 
when Iam the governess yonder, but yet 
free to thank you, Harry Waruer, for your 
truth and allegiance to me, in spite of my 
fallen estate. Heaven bless you, Harry. 
and good-by.”’ 

“Winnie, Winnie, you must not leave 
me without a word of comfort! Good 
heavens! how cruel you are, to punish me 
for my father’s fault! Think how wretch- 
ed, how miserable I shall be!’ 

“Q Harry, you need not,” came in 
tremulous tones; “the world is wide, and 
time works wonders, Do-yor need a weak 
girl to counsel you to be brave and strung?” 

“Tf only I thought you would love me 
still,” he demanded, eagerly, ‘ Winnie, 
you have never yet said you did love me. 
Do you remember how I was asking the 
very question when that terrible telegram 
broke in upon us like a thunder-clap, tell- 
ing of the awful shipwreck, and the losses 
and disaster everywhere? How Many times 
since I have wished there had been a sin- 
gle instant’s delay, long enough for me to 
have received just the monosylable needed 
in answer! Winnje, give me a crumb of 
comfort, Lell-me what you would have 
answered then.” 

She was trembling beneath the passion- 
ate pleading of the tender tone. Brave 
and steady as she had compelled herself to 


, 


be, she was not adamant or iron, but every 
pulse thrilled and quivered in ‘fond yearn- 
ing for response. 

It can only be a cramb—a tiniest atom 
of sweetness with the bitter morsel I mast 
also give,” she murmured to herself. And 
then answered, shy and low: 

‘TI should bave answered yes, Harry, 
then. NowIcan never say anything but 
no, unless—uiless—” 

“Unless what, my darling, my angel.” 

“Unless your father asks with you, 
which well enough I know is among the 
im possibilities.” 

‘‘Alas, I fearso! He is as obdurate in 
the wrong, as you are flinty to your convic- 
tions of duty. But you have given ‘me 
great. happiness, Winnie. And you have 
shown me, too, how the governess ean be 
nobler and grander than ever the heiress 
was. God bless you! Surely he will. You 
will let me speak with you now and then? 
My seeing you, thank Heayen, you cannot 
hinder. Iam going away shortly upon an 
odious errand. I think it is this new ex- 
pectation that has so bewitched my father, 
and fired his ambition. A wealthy relative 
of his has just lost her two sons, and has 
sent for me to visit her. He thinks I am 
to be the heir. If I thought it would 
further my independence, I should pray 
for it, too. As it is, it only looks like a 
new weariness. But I shall work with a 
purpose now. I shall put myself in an in- 
dependent position as soon as possible, and 
then, Winnie—” 

“‘ Harry! Harry Warner, how dare you!” 
came in a hoarae voice of. rage from over 
the other side. “‘T expected to find you 
somewhere with this intriguing minx! 

“ Sir,” returned the younger man, in a 
still fiercer tone, “the audacity is on your 
side, and the shamelessness !” 

Then turning, he lifted his hat with 
courtly grace. 

“Miss Lermont, I beg your pardon for 
detaining you against your will to listen to 
my unavailing plea. I wish you every 
blessing in life with my good-night.”” 

Weary-eyed and pale, but still with a 


* dauntless spirit within to sustain her under 
“whatever trial lay before her, Winnie Ler- 


mont crept back to the cottage which, 
humble as it was, was so soon.to refuse 
then shelter. 
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a 25 

Mas. Annoip ATHERTON had come, all 
at once, to be the focus of many ardent 
hopes and undivulged misgivings. Hither- 
to the lady had moved’on gracefully in her 
high orbit, without coming in contact with 
any of those who now floated around her, 
-an anxious group of satellites. An occa- 
sional present, sent across the water, re- 
vealed the grand relative’s knowledge of 
thelr existence; but concerning her, or her 
life, and character, and hopes, none of the 
cousins had any knowledge or revelation. 
Now and then Squire Warner had boasted 
to a city friend of the grand relation out in 
Paris, or Vienna, or Petersburg, which- 
ever city at the time might be the place of 
her abiding. But the others had kept no 
track of her flitting whatever, and it came 
apon them like a dizzy stroke of fortune 
when they learned that her terrible mis- 
fortune, the sinking of a yacht containing 
her husband and two children, brought 
within the possibility of their grasp the 
magnificent fortune which, to their unso- 
Phisticated minds, seemed little short of 
that of Monte Christo. No wonder, then, 
that to thoge who understood the case, the 
simple coolly-worded invitation to come to 
her home, and make Mrs. Arnold Ather- 
ton’s acquaintance, seemed the “open 
sesame” to undreamed-of riches. 

There were five cousins in all to be rep- 
resented. Three of her own, two of her 
husband’s. The children of these were 
summoned,and seven individuals comprised 
the number, for one of the cousins was 
childless, and in the other families, with 
the exception of Squire Warner's, there 
were two members. Two children, two 


young ladies and three gentlemen, found © 


themselves in a handsome drawing-room, 
one afternoon, bowing most respectfully to 
a pale haggard woman, clad in the deepest 
sable. : 

With the exception cf the two who gave 
each other a swift glance of tender. joy, 
and murmured under breath, ‘O Harry!’ 
“Why, my darling Winnie?’ the heirs 
elect had never met before, and they gave 
each other sundry inquiring jealous glances 
as they received their introductions. 

Miss Clarice Atherton made much of her 
possessing the family name, and swept a 
scornful glance over the quiet retiring fig- 
ure that crept into the shade of the window 

’ drapery when the pompous Squire War- 


ner made his appearance. Miss Atherton 
was very tall, very decided’ in manner and . 
appearance, and her brilliant brunette 
beauty evidently made its impression upon 
the gentlemen of the party. : < 

If Winnie thought her manners loud and 
coarse, betraying a mind lacking ‘refine- 
ment and culture, nothing in her demeanor 
showed it, even when Miss Clarice chose to 
assume ‘an authoritative, arrogant way to- 
ward herself when they were left to enter- 
tain themselves, upen Mrs. Arnold Ather- 
ton’s retirement. As little did ‘she resent 
the contemptuous ignoring of her presence, 
which the stranger gentlemen adopted, 
taking their cue, perhaps, from Squire 
Warner, who fell into the mistake of ‘sup- 
posing that Winnie was a hired companion, 
to beguile the weariness of the invalid’s 
sorrowful life, when the latter called her - 
to place a footstool, and then quietly de- 
tained her by her side. : 

Mrs. Arnold Atherton did not, however, 
allow them much opportunity to make a 
mutual aequaintance. She saw them ail 
separately an hour or so in her boudoir, 
and talked with each one quietly and kind- 
ly, without in the least betraying any hint 
of the result of the subtle analysis of char- 
acter she thus obtained. Then she per- 
formed the duties of a hostess, invalided, 
to be sure, but still with that wellbred 
grace of manner that gave them a hint of 
what her happy prime must have been, and’ 
so kept them in an attentive circle about 
her chair. ; ; 

She was a sad broken-hearted woman, 
whose interest in life had been suddenly 
and sharply wrenched away. For all her 
courteous graceful ways, they were never 
allowed to forget that. Her talk was sel- 
dom of her own sorrow, but oftén of the. 
disappointments and trials of life. She 
read them many a homily upon the duties 
of a worthy life—upon the perils of gliding 
gayly upon a prosperons wave, unprepared 
for the unseen dangers lurking near, And 
always she ended by turning upon them 
her sweet grave face, and saying, with a 
gentle smile, as she laid her thin white 
hand on the well-worn velvet-bound Bible 
which was her constant companion: - _ 

“Ab, my friends, if there is one thing 
more than another I would have you take 
as a legacy of mine, it is this “abjuration: 
Search the Seriptures. They alone will sat- 
isfy and sustain you.” aa 
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Before the week was out I am not sure | 


but every one ofthe guests found them- 
seives depressed in spirit, and longing for 
a change from the grave still monotony of 
the sick woman’s life. I know that the 
squire would gladly have left his son.to 
eare for his own chances, if he had not 
been afraid of Winnifred Lermont’s secret 
influence, and that Miss Clarice Atherton 
secretly declared to the young gentlemen 
that she should die of ennui if compelled 
to remain a day over the allotted time. 
Winnifred Lermont herself had no com- 
plaint to make. She was.resting in mind 


and body, serenely happy in Harry’s silent 
presence, and the earnest loving glances | 


which even the squire’s vigilance could 
hot restrain. She was, moreover, moved 
by a profound sympathy for the stricken 
heart whose sufferings were one day acci- 
dentally revealed to her. 

She had been wandering alone in the 
upper hall, and stopped to look long and 
intently at a thrilling picture of the Apostle 
at Patinos. The weird grand prophecy of 
the eyes that seemed to see so far aud high 
fascinated her, and she was standing before 
the canvas breathless and spelibound, when 
the mistress of the house came gliding to 
her, and laying a cold hand on hers, asked: 

“What are you thinking, child 2” 

“OQ madam, of more than I can tell you! 
How subline that face is! It awes and 
frightens me as well as fills me with sol- 
emn joy. It seems to prophesy still.” 

“Ay, so it dues, soit did!’ came in a low 
fierce whisper. “He asked me what it 
said to me—my husband—when he brought 
itto me. It was one of his last gifts, and 
I answered him lightly that it could not 
have much dark’ prophecy for us. O 
Heaven, the careless heedless creature that 
I was! so madly gay, so secure in my hap- 
piness and safety that yery day when my 
all went down! Child, child, do not trust 
too much ever to prosperous cireumstances! 
There is but one Rock, one Refuge, one 
abiding Anchor!’ 

The last words came forth ‘gaspingly. 
The lady was deadly pale; she trembled 
from head to foot as with an ague. 

Winnie passed her strong young arm 
around her, and helped her back to her 
couch, and ministered to her, while the 
wild storm of sobs and tears lasted. She 
learned at length all the anguish of the 


tortured heart, while those low passionate 


cries pierced her ears. 


“QO, my noble husband! my beautiful 
brave boys! My all, my.all snatched away 
from me at one ruthless grasp!—and L 
dancing at the moment. at a court ball,. 
triumphing in my proud position, and: 
boasting of my security?? 

The low tone of horror thrilled Winnie's 
heart. Her own tears fell warm and fast 
as she Kissed the cold hands, and stroked 
the throbbing temples, and tried to mur- 
mur her feeble words of comfort. Mrs. 
Atherton kept her with her until her com— 
posure returned, and when she dismissed _ 
her she kissed her young relative, and said, 
again: ~ 

_“Remember the lesson I bequeathe; 
there is but one hope that can sustain. 
Search the Scriptures till you find it.” 

But when she met her again the hostess 
wore the same grave, sad, reserved air, and 
there was no allusion to the little scene, 
And the week was svon up, and. the guests 
were quietly dismissed, each instinctively 
understanding from her manner that the 
parting was final, and no one receivi ng any 
tangible encouragement or hint of the 
lady’s intentions. . ; 

Winnie took her place quietly as the 
governess of the Aspinwalls, and it was 
there that the black-edged letter came three 
months afterward, which announced the 
release of the Weary spirit, and summoned ; 
the same party to Mrs. Arnold Atherton’s 
funeral. : 

If tliere had been jealous glances and 
plentiful signs of suppressed eagerness be- 
fore, the excitement of the summoned ~ 
relatives might well have warmed to fever. 
heat when, after the funeral, they were 
requested by the lawyer to remain at the 
mansion over night, and listen to the read- 


_ ing of the will the next day. 


Winnie was too profoundly impressed 
with the sadness of the scene to join Miss 
Clarice, when that young lady gathered ~ 
the gentlemen about her in the grand 
drawing-room, which had not been opened. 
to them on their previous visit, and enter- 
tained herself by examining the ‘costly 
bijouterie that had been gathered from all 
quarters of the globe. Neither would she’ 


-comply with Hurry’s coaxing glance, and 


follow him to the library, rich in rare and - 
costly volumes. The whole house was 
open to them—even the chamber of the - 
departed, where everything was arranged 
‘as thé mistress had chosen to have it in © 
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life. 
the ‘sorrowful circumstances of her. last 
" visit. there. Was the grieved tried spirit at 
Peace ‘now? Her eye wandered again about 
“the ‘rooni, and fell upon the faded’ velvet- 


‘pound Bible. She seeined to hear again © 


“the low grave tones ‘that bade, them 
‘4 Search the Seriptures. i 

"EF wish I¢ould own that Bible,” thought 
Winnie. “How fall it seems of lier pres- 
ence!” * And stretching out her land she 
took up the.yolume, held it a moment ten- 
’ derly, and. then opened and read in it, ex- 
amining the Frequent. pencil marks and 
notes with earnest interest. 

‘The old housekeeper, who had accompa- 
nied her mistress to foreign lands, passed 
by.the open door, and looked in upon her. 
‘Then presently the lawyer came to the 
_ door, and exchanged a few quietly affec- 
tionate reminiscences with her. 
“I wish I might own this book,” said 
Winnie, presently. “I wish I had the 
- Yight.to take it away with me. It seems so 
thoroughly imbued with her memory. I 
have been trying to find her favorite chap- 
ter. She mentioned once what it was, but 
Iwas at the other end of the room and lost 
the chapter, she spoke solow. But I know 
it was in St. John.” oy 

As she spoke she turned over the leaves 
slowly. While she was doing this, there 
floated up to them from the drawing-room 
delow the silver ring of Miss Clarice’s mu- 
sical voice, and then the rippling notes of 
the piano. The lawyer frowned; Winnie 
atarted up nervously. 

“O, how thoughtless, how unbecoming!” 
‘she murmured. 

“Tf wish indeed you might have the book. 
I am sure you deserve it most,” said the 
lawyer, kindly. : ; 

Winnifred bent down again to the pages, 
and then suddenly louked up, with a low 
exclamation. 

““Why, here is a paper! This must be 
the chapter. Ah?’ 

‘““Whatis it?” exclaimed the lawyer, a 
red flush mounting to his forehead, aud 
beaming upon her a’ most gratified smile. 

“Jt is a sealed paper, sir; and it says if 
found by one of her young relatives on the 
day of the funeral, or upon the morning 
following, it is to be carried to you,’ ”? an 
swered Winnie, in surprise. 

“Ah, yes; hum—yes! Icomprehend her 
Sagacity,” muttered the lawyer. 


Winnie ‘stole _ thither, and reviewed . 


” Keep it" 


very carefully, my dear, and give it to me 
in the mortiing, when all are present and I- 
eall for it.” 

“It is, perhaps, some important Paper, 
returned Winnie. , 

“I 'think so, certainly. I Knew such a 
One was missing, but I assure you I had 
not the faintest idea that it was hidden 
there. Take the book to your chamber to- 

night, Iam bold to give it to you now I 
take a second thought. ‘Are “you going 
down stairs again?* ~ 

“yy think not, sir. No; Iam sare I shall 
not.” For she could hear Squire Warner 
calling for Harry in the hall below. 

And so she stole away preséntly to her 


innocent sleep, thinking once or twice how 


beautiful it would be, but how very, very 
impossible, that she should ever own such 
a lovely home, and could gather her mother 
and little Ned into such a safe and luxuri- 
ous haven. 

Harry was the only one who noticed her 
at the breakfast table. The squire gave 
her an ireful glance. 

“Why is this young woman here?” he 
asked of Miss Clarice. ‘I thought she 
had left the service here, and gone’ asa 
governess to the Aspinwalls.” 

Clarice snapped those bright black ‘eyes. 

“She is really one of the poor relations, 
squire. Didn’t you know it? But not on 
our side, I’m thankful to say, such a spirit- 
less thing as she is! She comes from the 
other side of the house, to be sure, which 
has no kin to youor me. Well-a day, how 
nervous I am! What shall we hear, do 
you think, when that will is read? And 
hark! ‘there is the summons to the library.” 

And the tall young lady. swept her 
flounces before them all as she led the way 
into the lawyer’s presence. Winnie had 
lingered behind, but Harry managed to 
whisper: 

“O Winnie, if I only receive enough to 
keep us in bread and butter, I ‘shall defy 
my father’s anger and your prudence. 
Your cold tooks drive me half distracted.” 

It was a circle of attentive faces that 
surrounded him, and the lawyer ‘glanced 
along them all with keen sagacious eyes, 
while he motioned for his partner to bring 
forward the little brassbound trunk which 
held the papers relating to the estate of the 
deceased. Producing the all-important 
will, he read aloud its title and date, and 
marked well the Little stir produced there- 
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by; for the Insirument was executed on 
the very day of the conclusion of their last 
visit to the place, 

He read along the legal formalities slow- 
ly and reverently, and paid little attention 
to thie guests’ impatience through a long 
list of faithful servants, who were all re- 
membered by generous legacies, From 
those who were present among the group 
in the background came an occasional sob 
or grateful exclamation. Then her physi- 
cian, her lawyer, and some foreign friends, 
ach came in for a handsome sum of 
money, a valuable gem or picture, as the 
case might be. Keener and more intense 
grew the interest of the relatives. At last! 
Their names came together; to each one 
thousand dollars to purchase for them- 
selves such memento as each individual 
might choose as a souvenir of their visit to 
the place. 

Blank looks passed from face to face, 
and the Jawyer’s keen gray eye took note. 

Winnifred hushed ler first little pang 
with the thought, *‘ It will give me a piano 
again, when I am desperate for one, and 
still leave my mother enough for her few 
luxuries.” 

Still the fine estate to which they had 
been summoned and a large amount of 

" Money remained unportioned. More breath- 
less still grew the listeners, clinging.to a 

' morbid hope that still for some favored one 
there was yet a chance. 

The last hope died, however, when a 

” clear wise plan was sketched, by which the 
place sliould be turned into a charitable 
asylum, and the income reserved to sup- 
port it. 


“Such,” went on the testament, “ would 
be my plan and wish, in case a certain 
. Paper should not be presented at the time 
of the reading of the will. I know that it 
was iby beloved husband’s wish that the 
home estate and its emoluments should be 
kept in one individual’s hands. But with 
my weak, erring human judgment, I dare 
not select that individual from out my little 
band of relatives, knowing how little I 


should be able to understand the true char- 


acter of each. 

“T have left with each of my young rela- 
tives a parting charge. From my own lips 
they each received the injunction to 
“Search the Scriptures.” There will be 

_ but one Bible within reach, and that one 


whose thonghts are moved reverently will, 
I am sure, go to it when returned from see-- 
ing .my mortal remains confided to the 
earth,. I leave the matter to be guided by 
Providence in answer to my earnest prayer. 
Be it therefore understood that the whole: 
provision relating to the asylum is null and 
void, provided a paper declaring the finder 
to be the true heir is produced, and given. 
to the executor at the date of the Coen: 
of my will.” 


The will proceeded in more formel andi 
legal terms to reaffirm this singular pro— 
vision. The signature and the names of 
the witnesses were read, and then a sol-- 
emn silence fell upon all. The lawyer 
looked around him blandly. 

“Is there any such paper here?’ he 
asked. 

Winnie Lermont had started up, some- 
thing white fluttering in her trembling fin- 
gers; her face was pallid, her eye almost. 
wild. 

“Sir, sir—this that 1 found in the Bible,” 
she stammered. ‘I was waiting to give it 
to you. But I don’t understand—I1 never 
thought—” 

“But I understood very clearly. Bring 
it here, please, my dear young lady. It is 
sealed, Isee. Let us see what it contains.” 

He stretched out his long fingers, seized 
upon the little slip of paper, and read aloud, 
after breaking the sea] : ; 


“Whoever hands this slip to the execu- 
tor of my will, on the date of its reading, 
is hereby solemnly declared to be the heir 
of all the property undistributed by the 
provisions previous to the asylum clause.” 


“My dear Miss Lermont, allow me to 
congratulate you,” added the lawyer, 
warmly. ‘I think it will add to your . 
pleasure to read this other slip, where she 
says, if her judgment is uot at fault, the 
property will go, with her best wishes, to 
Wiunifred Lermont. She was a woman of 
keen penetration. I am sure, my dear, 
that yeu will never have cause to regret 
that you obeyed her through disinterested 


motives.” 


Winnie stood, like one in a dream, star- 
ing about her. She did not see the angry 
stare of Miss Clarice, nor the profound as- 
tonishment aud mortification of Squire 
Warner's face. But she did hear Harry’s 


‘low bitter cry: ” 
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“A great heiress herself—rich and inde- 
pendent, too! Then I have lost her for 
good P? 

She tarned toward him, thinking only of 
his anguish, the rosy blushes chasing away 
the previous pallor of her face. 

‘“*Q Harry, Harry, don’t spoil my pleas- 
ure! What difference can it make—uonless 
—aniess—your father still forbids you to 
think of me ?? 

The squire took advantage of a situation 
he did not deserve to enjoy. He stepped 
forward promptly with his most benignant 
smile. 

“Don’t think Iam quite such a block- 
head as that, Miss Lermont. I give you 
my heartiest blessing.” And he had the 
grace to add, “I ask your pardon, too. I 
am thoroughly ashamed of myself.” | 

Miss Clarice cast a single glance at Har- 
ry’s rapturous face, and with a black look 
for the “insignificant creature ” upon 
whom he bent all his glances, she swept 
away, followed slowly by her two quondam 
admirers, who lamented too late the lack of 
discernment of which they had been guilty. 

As for Winnie, she did not heed anything 
but Harry, and from him even ehe broke 
presently, and said, earnestly: 

“You must let me go now, Harry dear. 
I must write to mamma, and to the Aspin- 
walls; and O, I feel almost as if Mrs. Ath- 
erten could look down upon us, and see 
how happy she has made us! And I want 
to take her Bible in my hands and bless it, 
not so much truly for the fortune it has 
bestowed, as for the enduring treasure 
which her lesson has Heaven to me most 
precious of all.” 

“A noble little creature!’ commented 
the lawyer, as Wiunie glided away. “I 
hope, upon my soul, young man, that you 
are worthy of her.” 

“} am not; I am afraid I never shall 
be,” declared Harry, ruefully, “But I 
know one thing; I loved her as dearly, I 
sued for ber hand more earnestly when she 
was poor and in trouble, than I should 
venture to do now.”. 

“To think-she should obtain this mag- 
nificent fortune P? muttered his fatlier.:. : 

“Hang -the fortune?’ quoth’ Harry, 
bruskly. “Ido not think of it at all, ex- 
cept that it removes her objections and 
yours. Winnie is herself a treasure so 
inch beyond all price, thet such little ac- 
cessories are of small account. It is only 


for the greater favor that my gratitude is 
awakened.” 

“ Little accessories of this sort are very — 
comfortable,” declared his father, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. “And, for my own ~ 
part, I think ita very delightful ending to 
what seemed a most eccentric will, that it 
doesn’t make any difference to us how it 
was left.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” retorted Hary, 
not minded to spare bim the réproaches he 
deserved. . “It does make a vast difference 
to me; had the fortune been left to me, I 
should only have won Winnie with your 
curse, " eters forme she is of a more 

“T told you ‘before I was ashamed of 
myself,” repeated the squire, ruefully. 
“TI see for myself now that, without the 
fortune, she is a treasure. She is a won- 
derful girl.” 

a“ Precisely that,” echoed Harry, proud- 
ly. “Winnie darling, do you hear?’ Even 
my father declares that you are one of a 
thousand, a wonderful girl! And traly, of 
all things we could have looked for, this is 
the most wonderful happening.” | 
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' AFTER MANY DAYS. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


“Tummry-srx years old to-day?’ And I 
looked bravely | at the face the mirror re- 
flected. It was a face that bore a mark for 
every year it had bidden adieu to; aye, and 
for more, tool The lines around the 
mouth were deeper, and the silver threads 
in the hair thicker, than the few drops in the 
bucket of eternity called for. I smiled at 
the face as I gave the last smooth to the 
frost-sprinkled hair, and pinned on the 
plain linen collar, for I was at my after- 

“noon toilet; and then, instead of going 
down to the sitting-room, as usual, I seated 
myself by the window, and looked down 
the vista of the past. Twelve years ago I 
had come to this house, lonely, bruised and 
bleeding; hoping nothing, asking nothing 
but to hide away and die. Ab! those black 
terrible days! Days when heaven itself 
seemed closed, and my burning, aching 
eyes could see no faintly shining star of 
hope, so blinded were they by the false 
splendor of my lost idol, before whose 
shrine 1 had bowed and worshipped with 
all a woman’s strength. But stop! I must 
not think of this. ‘‘ Let the dead past bury 
its dead.”? Rest came at last, thank God! 
His blessed light broke through the clonds, 
and shed its peace upon me; and to-day, 
one looking into this quiet old maid’s face, 


would smile at the thonght of iove’s ever, 
thrilling ‘her. heart, and that it was onea 
called, beautiful. Ab me! what Puppets, 
we are in the hands of fate. | 

“Comeinl? 1 said this aloud, i in, rely, 
to a knock on the door, which opened,. and, 
my maid-of- all-work entered. 

“Well, Mary, what isit?? 

“if you Please, Miss _ Margaret, Mra. 
Bucket has sent for you. Johnnie is tack. 
with fits agin.” 

Inan instant all sentimental egrets were 
gone, and 1 was myself again; the especial 
nurse and Esculapius of all afflicted baby-. 
hood of the neighborhood. Trose at once. , 

“Poor child! Do upa large package of 
mustard for me, Mary. How long since he 
was taken?” 

“T don’t know, miss. Jim brought the . 
word, and he be as stupid as a mule; stand 
in the kitchen suckin’ his finger.” 

“Give him a piece of bread, Mary. I 
think he can suck that to a better advan- | 
tage. Hurry with the mustard. I am. 
ready to start.’” 


Mary left to obey; jandina few moments, a 


with Jim and his bread. by my side, I was 
on my way to the home of the afflicted Mrs. , 
Bucket. I found the poor babe ‘very baa 
indeed. He was a delicate child who had 
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been subject to fits from his birth; but this 
attack was unusually severe, and as I looked 
at the little white pain-drawn face, I silent- 
ly prayed that the eternal gate might open 
to let his pure spirit pass to rest. The 
mother was useless through fright, but 
With the help of an older sister, I got the 
little sufferer.into a hot bath, and at last he 
was better. I watched over him till he 
opened his eyes, and the fits seemed 
broken; and then, after giving directions 
to the sister, in case they should come on 
again, I prepared to return home. The 
sun had set, and twilight was growing gray 
when I left the cottage. I felt no fear, 
and walked leisurely on, while the deep 
shadows and mellow light irresistibly re- 
called the thoughts which Mary’s interrup- 
tion had put to flight, and I floated on 
mIhemory’s wings back to the daysof my 
girlhood. Half way between my home and 
the Bucket cottage stood a small shed, or 
barn, used by the village butcher as a 
slaughter-house. I had a strong repug- 
nance to the place, aud always quickened 
my pace when I came to it; but this night 
I was so absorbed by my reflections that I 
did not notice I was near it till a loud bel- 
Towing aroused me, and looking up, I saw 
alarge bull break from his captors, and 
Come plunging toward me. My nerves are 
strong and my self-control usually good, 
bnt both failed at that moment. I could 
not move or shriek. I stood like one par- 
alyzed, gazing at the bivodshot eyes and 
widespread horns of the approaching brute. 
Nearer and nearer he came; I could feel 
his hot breath like a blast from a furnace. 
His cruel horns almost touched me, and 
then I knew no more till I woke in the 
&tass by the roadside, with my hair and 
shoulders dripping water, a strange man 
kneeling beside me, and the butcher and 
his assistant, with bare bloody arms and 
hands, standing by as audience. 

If I have an especial abhorrence of any- 
thing, it is being the centre figure of a 
scene. It may do very well for blooming 
damsels in their teens to sink down in 
graceful swoons, while distracted masu- 
lines press frantically near, each eager to 
support the drooping lily; but a middle- 
aged woman, lying limp and helpless, is a 
different thing altogether; and, according 
to all haman probabilities, suggests noth- 
ing more chivalrous to the unfortunate men 
who happen to be present than the query, 
“Flow much does she weigh ?” 


Spurred on by this conviction, my first 
act was not to ask wildly where I was, or 
any other absurd question; but to make a 
desperate effort to regain an upright posi- 
tion. I got partly up, when a dizziness 
seized me, and I sank back and closed my 
eyes; but through their falling lids I saw 
the butcher seize a pail that stood near, and 
make a demonstration towards a second 
deluge. By 2 mighty effort of will I opened 
them at once, and faiutly uttered, “Don’t?” 
The butcher desisted, and the stranger 
said, gently: 

“Lie quietly for a few minutes, madam. 
All danger is past.” 

A tone in the voice stirred something 
deep down in my memory. My chilled 
bicod-leaped hotly as I looked at his face. 
What a simpleton I was! It was a fine 
face, stern but kind; with deep gray eyes 
and heavy dark beard and hair; but a face 
I had never seen before. I waited afew 
moments, and then, with his help, I got up 
on wy feet. 

“Are you at all hurt, madam ?” he asked. 

“No,” Ireplied. “I was very foolish to 
faint. Thank you for your kindness. f£ 
think I can go home now.’’ 

I took a step forward, but I staggered, 
and would have fallen, had not his quick 
arm supported me. 

Indeed,” said he, “‘ you are 2 not able to 
walk. Sit here and rest, and one of these 
good men will get a carriage to take you 
home.” 

“Nol no! I will not trouble you fur- 
ther. That was but a flash of dizziness. 
I am better now, and able to walk.”? And 
I took a very creditable step, and then 
added, “‘ I am much obliged to you, gentle- 
men, for your kindness. Good-evening.” 

But the stranger stepped to my side. 

“‘ Pardon me, madam, but I cannot let 
you go alone. If you are determined to 
walk, I will go with you.” And he quietly 
drew my hand within his arm. There was 
no combating either his tone or manner, 
and without a protest we walked away. 

My home was not distant, but near as it 
was, my feet grew weary, and I leaned 
heavily on my companion’s arm before I 
reached it. Mary stood on the porch 
watching for me, and when she-saw me 
coming through the gate with a stranger, 
her curiosity got the better of propriety, 
and she came half way down the path to 
meet me. 
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“Laws, miss?’ she exclaimed, as she 
saw my pale face and drenched clothes. 
** What.has happened to you? You look 
as how you had been ducked.” And she 
east a half-suspicious glans: on my com- 
panion. 

“I met with a slight Sonia Mary, 
that is all,” I replied; and then addressing 
the.stranger, “You have been very kind, 
sir. I thank you heartily, and will not de- 
tain you any longer.” 

I did not invite him into the house, and 
my hospitality cried out against it; but he 
had hart my self-esteem by witnessing and 
ministering to my weakness, and I was 
anxions to get rid of him as soon as possi- 
ble. _He did not seem to notice the omis- 
sion, but said, taking a card arom his 
pocket-book: 

“Do not mention it, madam.- 1 ‘only 
obeyed the commands of humanity.” Then 
handing the card, “May I offer this, and 
beg the privilege of calling to-morrow to 
see if you suffer any ill effects?’ 

I took the card, but replied, stiffly: 

“Thank you, sir; I cannot consent ‘to 
your taking more trouble on my account.” 

“¥ assure you, madam, it will be an 
honor.. May I come?" 

I laughed, not a pleasant laugh: 

“Tt is so seldom that I can confer an 
honor, that for the sake of the novelty, I 
will say yes. Mary, will you give me your 
arm? . Good-evening, : sir”? And I walked 
into the house. 

The next morning, in spite of my stteneth 

_ of mind and muscle, I found my nerves so 
shaken and my bones’ so stiff that I was 
obliged to keep my.room. As I lay on the 
lounge, trying to conquer my weak fancy, 
which would keep constantly before my 
mind the vision of those glaring eyes and 
cruel horns, the question suddenly .put it- 
self, ‘Who. saved me from the: beast, and 
carried me to the roadside? Could it be 
the stranger, as the card declared him, 
‘H. Vernon?” I thoughtamoment. It 
must be he! Then, with a hot blush of 


mortification, I asked myself, “How have. 


Ishown my gratitude?’ and the answer 
as, “By withholding the common civili- 
ties-of everyday life.’ 

I put my hands to my face, and fora 
moment wished that the beast had killed 
me; but that was wicked and foolish, and 
stopped short. Well, I had done it, and 
couldu’t undo it. One thing was certain, 


if that were his first job in the life-saving 
line, I didn’t think the profit was suffciently 
large to induce him to take another con- 
tract. Then, in spite of my resolution not 
to care, I began to feel ashamed of myself 
again, dnd would no doubt have lost my 
last shadow of self-respect, had not the 
door opened at that moment, ind Mary en- 
tered with a card. I took it; it bore the 
name “H. Vernon,” and beneath it, writ- 
ten in pencil, “sends his sincere regrets 
that he is unable to calf in person, and 
would be happy to know how Miss Murray 
is to-day.” I looked ‘hard at the carda 
second. , 

“Who brought this, Mary?” © 

“A boy, who'is waiting below.” 

’ “Umph! Heis broilingme well.’ Then, 
after a moment’s reflection, “I think he is 
going a little bit too far. I havea right to 
be as rude as I wish to. He can wash his 
hands of me, but he shan’t sit in judgment 
on my conduct. Pm not a child, to be re- 
proved! Mary, hand me that pencil.’ 
And I wrote on the other side of the card, 
“Miss Murray regrets exceedingly that she 
has caused Mr. Vernon so much trouble. 
She insists that he will ‘take no more for 
her. She is ‘quite well.” I gare it to 
Mary. 

“There, give that to the boy.” And I 
added, mentally, “I don’t Hank he will 
come for another.’’ 

Mary left the room, and with the help of 
lavender and valerian, I finally soothed ° 
tayself to sleep. 

The next morning I awoke calm and re- 
freshed, anc able to take up the duties of 
life, which was fortunate, for poor Johnnie 
Bucket was taken with convulsions again 
that day, and his mother sent for me at 
once. That night and all the next day I 
spent with the ‘tortured child, and when 
the glare of the sunlight began to soften, 
and the shadows to grow long and deép, 
rest camé to him—the Father called him 
home. 

“I laid out the little corpse, and did all 
that human power could do to comfort the. 
mother in such an heur; and then, a neigh- 
bor coming in, I left her in charge, and — 
went home for rest, which I felt I needed. 
It was late when I left the cottage, and by 
the time I reached home it was quite dark. 
The parlor window was open, and as 1 
stepped upon the! porch; I saw the dim 
form of a man sitting in-the parlor. My 
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eircle of gentlemen friends was not large, 
and my callers were confined almost en- 
tirely to the minister, and Mr. Shebbs, the 
man who managed the plot of land I dig- 
nified by the name of my farm, and who 
gave me strict account of the number of 
turnips and potatoes raised thereon. But 
he usually made his calls in the kitchen ; 
consequently, I decided that my present 
visitor must be the parson; and fearing 
that he had been waiting a long time, I en- 
tered the room at once, and extended my 
hand to—Mr. Verne! 

‘Pardon me!’ he said, as he saw the 
look of not very agreeable astonishment on 
my face. “‘You remember you gave me 
permission to call, and as I could not do.so 
at the appointed-time, 1 presumed to do so 
to-day. Are you displeased ?” 

His voice fell as he asked the question. 
Again that muffled knock at memory’s 
-door, and again I looked searchingly into 
his face, to find it strange. 

“No,” E replied, slowly, “‘I am not dis- 

pleased, but I am sorry that you should 
take.so much trouble for me. To confess 
the truth, solicitude of such earnestness is 
s0-unusual to me, that it is rather distress- 
ing.” The last was slightly tinctured with 
irony. 
- He winced and flushed; and when the 
blood receded from his face, I saw through 
the darkness that he was much paler than 
when I had parted with him. 

*. “T beg your pardon, Miss Murray,” said 
he, coldiy. “Had I suspected. that my 
presence would distress you, I assure -you I 
would not have:inflicted you. I deeply re- 
gret my blunder, and will relieve you im- 
mediately.” 

He advanced tears the door, but 
having passed the last stage of angry 
mortification, my feeling suddenly changed 
to a desire te retrieve the damage I had 
done, and I explained: 

“Nol no sir! Pray do not go! 1 have 
been very ungrateful, and I beg your par- 
don. You saved my life, and 1 have repaid 
you with insults, Please forgive me!? 

fam not sure, but at this moment I 
would have held up my hands to him in 
supplication, had he not anticipated me 
by extending his to me, and saying: | 3 

“You are too severe on yourself, Miss 
Murray. It is partly my fault. 1 should 
not have intruded after you intimated that 
any presence would be annoying.” 


I was now as eager to propitiate as I had 
been to outrage before, and replied ; 

“It is not at all annoying, sir. I am 
very happy to see you. Pray be seated till 
I bring lights. You must stay and take 
supper with me.” 

. He hesitated, and then said: 

“Thank you. I should be most pleased 
to, but it will be impossible to-night. I 
merely called to satisfy myself that you 
were entirely recovered; and now: I shall 
bid you good-evening.” . 

He did not offer his hand again, but 
bowed low and went out. 

The next day little Johnnie. was buried. 
I was at the cottage all day; and the Tany 
duties I had to perform left me no time to 
think of Mr. Vernon. The day after. the 
funeral I also spent at the Buckets; and 
the episode of Mr, Vernon grew fainter 
and fainter, till one day it was snddenly 
brightened by Mary’s bringing me his card. 
I must confess that my heart beat.a little 
fast as I took it, and I stepped in front of 
the glass to smooth my hair. before I went 
down.to see him. : 

He arose as I entered, with a smile that at 
once assured me all fears of his retaliating 
for the past were needless, and said:. 

“‘T hope IL have not interrupted you this 
morning, Miss Murray, but I feared you 
would forget me if I staid away any longer.” 

“Your self-esteem is searcely up to the 
masculine, standard, to let.such an idea 
enter your head,” I replied; “but your 
fears are groundless. _Your memory is stili 
fresh, and I am indebted to you for bright- 
ening the monotony of a stupid morning.” 
1 noticed that the pallor which. had been 
so striking on his face the-last time I saw 
him was-gone, and involuntarily I.contin- 
ued, ‘‘ Were. you ill when you were here 
before? “Yau were so pale? ; 

I was annoyed the moment I asked the 
question ; but he replied, carelessly = 

“*O, nothing of importance. I seldom 
indulge in the luxury of drugs. I consider 
the butcher a much .more worthy fellow 
than the doctor. Apropos of butchers, 
Miss Murray, would.it be any satisfaction 
to know that that unruly bovine met a vio- 
lent death the day after he threatened Pigs 
with one2”, I shuddered. e 

‘* Please do not speak of that?’ 

“I beg pardon. . I was very thoughtless, 
Fate is working most cruelly aguinst me, 
Miss Murray.” 
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“‘I believe that’s the wail every one 
raises when his stupidity betrays him into 
¢rouble.”’ 

He laughed. 

* Your reproof is sharp, but I can’t say 
unmerited.””’ Then looking out of the 
window, he added, “ What:a perfect little 
mest you have here!” 

“Yes, llikeit. It is quiet, and one is 
not troubled by the worl.” 

“But able to watch over, and minister 
‘to its wants and woes,’”’ added he. 

“Unfortunately, one can never get away 
from those,” Ireplied. “Do you stay long 
in our village, Mr. Vernon ?”? 

“T cannot say. Iam sach a poor rudder- 
less ship that a chance wind may loosenmy 
moorings at any minute. You, in. your 
cosy home, Miss Murray, ought to pray ear- 
westly for such shelterless waifs as myself.” 

“And have the ‘ waifs’ laugh at ns for 
our pains; or, still worse, if our prayers 
should be granted, and one should be set- 
tled in a cosy little home with a pretty lit- 
tle wife, have him, as soon as the dazzle of 
newness was worn off, and he was chaffing 
under the ‘ confounded bore of it all,’ hurl 
our prayers, transposed, back upon our de- 
voted heads. Thank you; I don’t Jove the 
human race well enough for that.” 

He laughed. - 

“You are determined I shall not make a 
fortunate remark. Fortunateély, I shall not 
be able to disgrace myself further to-day. 
Ihave an engagement which will vblige me 
to take my departure now. That is fortn- 
nate! Ah! I thought it would-be. Well, 
you have been so good to me to-day that I 
forgive: you, and will come Bats soon. 
Good-evehing.” 

He bowed his head in a peculiar manner, 
istarted. Why was it that this man, so 
anlike one who was doubly dead to me, 
should so often cali him up before me! 

The next day I did not see Mr. Vernon, 
but at evening a boy came with an exquis- 
ite bouquet, bearing his card. The next 
evening brought himself, and from this 
time his visits became more frequent, till 
each day brought him to my cottage. 

The days grew sherter. The slender 
willow leaves began to sicken, and as we 
walked beneath them, they would die, and 
fall, and come fluttering te the ground be- 
fore us, to warn us that autumn days were 
coming. 

One day Mr. Vernon called earlier than 


usual. I was very busy on some parish 
work, and Isent word by Mary fer him to 
wait till I finished it.. It occupied me fif- 
teen minutes, and when I entered the par- 
lor, he was loaking over a portfolio of 
sketches. He was gazing on one so intently 
that I approached him and looked over his 
shoulder before he noticed me. as my 
eyes fell on the picture, the half-formed 
words died on my lips, and I put out my 
hand to seize it. It was only a rough cray- 
on sketch, with a large house in the back- 
ground, and in the front a rustic seat, over 
which the clematis was trailing. But 0, 
what a rush of memories it awakened, this 
sketch which I thought destroyed! On 
that seat I had listened to the words which 
made earth heaven to mes and on that seat 
we had sat in the pale moonlight that last 
happy night, when his tongue poured such 
honeyed sweetness into my ears, and all the 
while his heart was full of blackness and 
deceit. . 

‘““Where did you get that?’ J asked, 
fiercely. “(Give ittome?’ But he held it 
back. ‘Give it to me!’ I repeated, my 
voice Fising, “I thought it was.destroyed. 
Give it to me, that I may tear -it inte a 
thousand pieces?’ 

He arose, and fixed his eyes steadily 
upon me. His face was very. white, and 
he asked, slowly: - 

“* Margaret, do you really wish to destroy 
this? Is all memory of the past so hateful ?? 

Iwas too excited to notice his strange 
words, and replied: 

“Yes! yes! I would blot outevery trace 

of it from the earth! Give it to me!’ 
. Without a-word, he handed it to me; I 
rapidly tore it into shreds, and going. to the 
window, I scattered them to the wind. I 
watched them till they all fluttered away, 
and then, realizing how absurdly I had be- 
haved, I turned to my companion, with 
burning cheeks, and began to mutter an 
apology. But he stopped me with a faint 
smile. 

“Pray do not, Miss Murray. It was my 
misfortune in selecting that unbappy 
sketch. I have caused you much pain. 
Pray say no more! £ shall detain you but 
afew minutes. I have only come to say 
good-by!’ 

* -by.P’ FT echoed the words blankly. 

“Yes, I leave to-morrow marning. I 
have spent a very pleasant summer, for 
which I am greatly indebted to you; and I 
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assure you that in my future aimless wan- 
dering my memory will often carry me 
back to it and you. You are busy this 
morning, and I will not detain you longer. 
Good-by! God bless you!” 

He held my hand in a. painful clasp a 
moment, and then he was gone. 

I stood motionless for some moments 
when he left me; then I turned, walked 
slowly up to my room, and locked the door 
behind me. I sat down, and began to 
work; for a woman of my years ought not 
to let the parting of a friend interfere with 
her duties. I took a few stitches, and then 
threw the garmént down, and sprang up, 
and walked the floor, 

“‘O why, why had this come to me—me 
who had borne and conquered so much! 
Why could I not be happy in the quiet I 
had fought so hard for! Why did he cross 
my path!” 

’ An hour passed, and still I kept up-my 
Weary walk, and still my heart wailed, 
‘Why did he come!? 

At dinner-time Mary kmocked at the 
door. Icast alook at my white face, and 
told her I would not go down. O how 
jong, how endless that afternoon seemed! 
I thought the sun would never soften his 
cruel glare; but at last the yellow turned 
to gray, the soft night wind began to sigh, 
and the moon to weep her penitential tears. 
Weary and feverish, I left my room, and 
stole softly out in the porch, to seek rest in 
change. I had been sitting there buta 
short time, when I heard the gate swing, 
shat, and then a well-known figure cate 
up the path. My heart beat loud, but with 
@ savage clench of my teeth, I forced my- 
self to sit quiet, He had probably forgot- 
ten.something, and would only stay a few 
minutes. I wouldn’t wake a fool of my- 
self twice the same day for any man. As 
he came upon the porch, I arose, and hold- 
ing the back of my chair for support, I 
said: 

“Good-evening, Mr. Vernon. This is an 
unexpected pleasure.” But in spite of all 
my efforts, my yoice was hard. He did not 
reply to my remark, but pat out his hand, 
and taking mine, said: - 

‘Tam glad you are out here, Rancaree 
I have something to tell you, and would 
rather tell it in the moonlight, Margaret, 
you.tore up that sketch eee anger. 
Why. was it??? 

The qnestion was put.in a tone of com- 


mand. I had no strength to resist it, and 
answered, calmly: 

“Because that sketch kept fresh the 
memory of 2 villain who has done me a. 
deadly wrong.” 

He shut his teeth firmly, and said, 
through them: 

‘* Those are strong words, Margaret; are 
you sure of them ?” 

“Sare of them!’ I burst out, passion-- 
ately. “Sure aslam thatI breathe. Sure 
as Y am that I hate as deeply as I once: 
loved. Bat why do you ask this, sir? What 
right have you to question me? This is. 
twice to-day that 1 have betrayed myself 
before you. I hope you enjoy my disgrace!” 

I turned to leaye Buy: but he. hale. me 
back. 

“Stay?? said he, in a hoarse voice. 
“Margaret, if Hugh Arnould should stand 
before you, and prove that he was innocent, 
that it was all a vile plot, and that he had 
been true to you all these years, could you 
believe him and love him again 9” 

My breath came fast, my head grew diz- 
zy, and I gasped rather than spoke: 

‘Why do you torture me? Way Ge you 
speak of impossibilities 2” 

“It is not an impossibility!’ he edad? 
and by a quick movement he tore off the 
dark wig and beard, and Hngh Arnouid, 
the lover of my youth stood tiefore me. 

“ Margaret! Margaret?’ he exclaimed, 
“forgive me for deceiving you; it has tried 
me sorely to do so, but it was so long ago, 
and so many things have happened, that I 
dared not come to you as myself. Marga- 
ret, that letter was 4 ‘base forgery. They 
knew I was far away, and helpless.to de- 
fend myself, so they dared to.send it. They 
planned well. It.did its werk; and across 
the sea, [ waited and prayed for you, till 
hope at last burned out, and with a bitter 
hunger in my heart, I turned my face from 
the haunts of civilized men. Ten weary 
years I spent on the burning sands of Afri- 
ca and Asia; and then a longing seized me 
to see home once more. It was God's 
voice called me, Margaret. 1 came, and 
learned the vile wrong that had been dune 
us, Margaret, and then, with a new life 
thrilling my heart, I-searched till I found 
you. O Margaret! Margaret! say that the 
old Jove is not ali dead!” 

Five years have passed since I heard that 
ery, and I am sitting in the porch by my 
busband’s side. My hair is no grayer, and 
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he says that the lines aronnd my mouth are 
fading away. <A tramping of hoofs is sud- 
denly heard, and then a drove of cattle pass 
down the road, and he asks: 

“Do you remember, little woman, the 
time I pulled you from under the bull’s 
feet, and narrowly escaped being gored to 
death myself?” 

“Why, Hugh, were you hurt?” 


“You would have: thought so had you. 
seen my arm.” 

“How dreadful!’ I said) leaning over 
him, as if I feared the beast would attack 
him thenand there. ‘ Thatmade you look 
so pale the day you called.. Hugh, how 
can I ever repay you 2? 

-“ By Keeping out of like daugen inthe 
cuuite? pe 
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“Now, Violet, I hope yowll remember. 


what Pve said to you. about making ac- 


quaintances, and if any people try to force, 


themselves upon you, I hope you will let 
them see that—~” 


“Tam not as green as I look,’ inter-- 


rapted a gay taneting voice, taking up the 
sentence, 


“0, don’t go to filling the child’s head . 


with any of your bugbears, Sophy; it’s 
perfectly ridiculous, and I wont have it?” 
“The last speaker 3 ‘was a broad-shouldered, 
quiet-faced man in the prime of life, with 
clear honest eyes, filled just now with a 


faint look of pride as he glanced toward. 


the pleasant east window—at the present 
time a perfect tangle of white, and pink, 


and purple morning-glories—whera a dainty 


little figure, looking a thousand times purer 
and fresher than the bright blossoms, stood 
in the soft sunshine. 

“You're the most obstinate man I ever 


did see, Nathan Farnham, and the most ig- | 


norant, for one of your years,” responded 
Miss. Sophy, with considerable asperity. 


“Ié you had been about the world a little | 


more, and seen, as I Rave, the depravity 
and wickedness of | mankind, you wouldn’t 
be so wise in your own conceit.” 

“Nobody ever meddled with you, Thope, 
Sopliy,”’ he aaid, with a faint.smile playing 
about the corners of his mouth. 

‘Miss Sophy Farnham’s pale face finshed 
angrily, and some biting xetort was on ‘her 


soffly, opening the sitting-room door: 

“Violet, dear, you've forgotten the label 
on your trunk, and there i isa package your 
aunt gave you, and your pink cambric I 
ironed last evening.’ 

Sure enough, mamma! what a careless 
girllam?? And throwing down her gloves 
and sunshade, which unfortunately hit, 
and sent spinning under the stove, Miss 
Sophy’s spéctacles, she ran into the sitting- 
room, stopping, to ‘give baby Harry a hug 
and half.a dozén kisses as he put ont his 
dimpled arms to her in passing, and sink- 
ing on her knees before the small ‘and some- 
‘what worn and frayed trunk, hurriedly: uu 


locked it, and tried with all hee slender 
might to lift the cover. : 

“The. straps, dear, don’t you see?” in- 
terposed her mother, trying to fold the pink 
cambric with one hand. 

“*O, to be sure! I had forgotten all about 
them;” asoft girlish laugh rippling like-a 
chime of silver bells through the great 
high-ceiled room. : 

“Ivll be a wonder if you don’t forget 
where you are going, and who. you are,” 
exclaimed the sharp voice of Miss Sophy 
from the kitchen. “But then, it’s ‘non-, 
sense? to try to give such a self-possessed._ 
young person a little advice and warning,” 2 
she added, sarcastically, glancing at the 
brother who stood on the broad. threshold 
of the open .backdoor, looking off down | 
the long reach of shady orcharding to the 
newly-mown meadow, broidered and over-" 
shot with citeular cobwebs, which sparkled 
and flashed like burnished silver under the 
morning sunlight, eet 

“Did you speak to. me, Sophy 2? ‘start- 
ing, and turning half round. 

0, it’s of no ° ‘consequence,”” she an- 
swered, setting her lips. firmly together. 
“ Butthis much I will say, Nathan Farnham, 
I wouldn’t, ‘trust such a light-headed girl as 
Violet, if she ‘was my child,.off in the cars 
and stages, among all sorts.of.- ‘people, if she - 
had taken a notion she wanted to go.” * + 

“Perhaps not; but I am not afraid;.to . 
trust-her, and as to all sorts of peppleyI 
believe we live in a civilized country, and I: 
never heard of a quiet, well-behaved girl’s 
being. gobbled up; when she was: journey- 
ing from one of our. New England towns 
to another, either iu a train of carsora - 
stagecoach. And as for her ‘taking a no- 
tion to go,’ it was not-her idea at all, but - 
my own, She has. been a good girl, and . 
done nearly all .the-work through haying, 
for Harry was sick and kept his mother _ 
tied pretty close to, him. ,She deserves a. 
holiday, and she is-going to have one, and 
if anything happens, _ PU. risk ee to find 
her way.out of it? 

Having delivered this: opinion Mn Week 
than. ‘Farnham, put on bis hat:and. went: 
round to” the barn to see if the horse, 
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which was to take Violet te the depot, was 
about ready. 

“ Good-by, Vi.,” sang out a round-faced, 
sun-burnt boy of fourteen, putting his 
head in at the door. “Don't stand on the 
platform when the cars are in motion, or 
lose your trank, with mother’s cheese and 
Aunt Sophy’s long-legged socks! aud,” 
lowering his voice, and looking hurriédly 


over his shoulder, “don’t let any of them 


city chaps make you forget Reuben, and 
the eighty-acre farm.’? , 
“Pa be ashamed, Ross Farnham?’ Vio- 


let exclaimed, with a pretence of anger, | 


which ended in a laugh. 

““ ALT he exclaimed, striking a tragic at- 
titude, “ See, the conquering hero comes!” 

Violet looked through the open window, 
colored, looked slightly vexed, then catch- 
ing up her gloves and’ sunshade, hurriedly 
kissed her mother and: Harry; shook hands 
With Miss Sophy, and drawing her pretty 
blue barege veil over hét face to hide the 
foolish tears that would come’ at this’ first 
parting with the dear ones at home, tan’ 
lightly out. a pee oe 

““Now. do try and be prudent, Violet,” 


Miss Sophy called after het. “And don’t 
go to accepting any favors from strange 


men that: you Enow nothing about, under 
the plea of ‘ politeriess,’ it isn’t safe.” ~ 

“Yes, aunty, Pil be very digiiticd,”” Vio- 
let replied, smiling through her tears: 

“ And-tell your Uncle Frederic ‘that the 
heels'and toes‘ of those sock are all rin, 
and: T réckoni they'll wear father better thin 
the slimpay things‘he ‘geteat'the store,” 

“ And longer, too; aunt,” pit in: Ross; 
sauclly, a 


A tall thin youtg: mati, very narrow in: 


the shouldéty, and very Ioaig'of limb, stood 
by the gate, holding # pietty’ little soirel 
mare by the bite. Two’ Urighteyed- diil- 
dren, with flushed: cheeks and wind-blown' 


curla, scranibled out of thie wakon;-Hisséd: 


Violet half a dozen times in = highly dein: 
onstrative manner and: then fell back bé- 
side their mother, their sunny fates fairitly’ 
shadowed at the sight of the trank being 
lifted in the wegon, and Violet Waiting be: 
side it with a strange sobernéss oh her face. 

“ Good-by, daughter,” Nathan: Farnham 
sald, chéerfally, gently lifting her in his 
arma as he helped her into the wagon. 
“You will‘have half an hour in Gorham; 
if the stage ison time, which will glvo- you’ 
a chance to see that your trank is safe, 


and to get rested. Reuben will speak to 
the stage-driver to look after you, if you 
wonld like to have him.’ 

“Ono, father, not for the world!” she 
said laughing; “ he is a ‘strange man,’ and 
hasn’t Aunt Sophy warned me against 
trusting in them? No; J am not going to 
have any one’s help; you shall’ se how: 
well I can take care of mysélf,‘and ‘travel. 
on my dignity.” bie kare” 

“OQ, there'll be no trouble,” Mr. Farn- 
ham responded, confidently. “You will 
get into Portland by three o’clock, or a 
little before. At half past three you leave 


again, reaching Boston before eight o'clock. 


Your uncle will be at the station, and there: 
is no chance fora mistake, that I can see. 
Bat you had better write a line and have- 
your unclé mail it'in the’ Morning so that. 
We can’ get It by day After tomorrow, I 
suppose your miother will be arixions.” 
‘The fairitest’ Zhost of a stile fitted 
acrosé Mrs.’ Fariihnin's face: Of cijurse 
she'would be afxiots to hear from her: 


daughter, but sli Knew quite well that he— 


neath his indifferent exterior her husband 
Was more anxious than herself about Vio- 
let’s journey, thongh; man-fashion, he 
tarned It of upon her. ‘Ic waw only’d wew 


rendéring ‘of “thé Woman temptéa'mé,’”. 
inaugurated so’ long “igo By our first father. 
‘Reuben Everétt took the réiiis in- His | 


hand dnd ‘stepped Intd the Wagon, parting 
his foot uedily thivuph the plaited floiinéé 
of Violet's pretty gdldén-biown poplin, in 
his embartateinaiit, A dull red ‘sutged.to 
his temples whith was not particularly ré- 


lieved by Ross's cilling out as théy turned - 


round: _ ba ee I 
“Sdnd hone Kitty and the wa 
if you and’ Vi. ediicluds to elope 
cheést atid Aunt Sdphy’s socks? 
There’ was' a Nts chorus’ of good-bys' 
floating out on the fresH stinshiny air fdr a 
moment, aid thén a tutn in thé road shut: 
the house from sight, and brdught 4 heavy’ 
sudden silence upon them: Reuben inyol- 
urtarily sat a littld nearér thé side of the 
wagon, and madé quité a show of iiitéerest. 
in'a field of potatoes, even to the extent of 
blustiing up to tHe roots of hi’ hair, as He 
perslitently’ cotiteniplated’ them. After = 
long silence, and emboldened doubtless by’ 





ii, Reh, 


pes ‘also thé’ 


. 


the faintest bit of @ sdb in the néighbor ~ 


hood of the bine veil, he lookéd. half 
routid'and’ remarked that it was ‘too all- 
fired “bad.” : 
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Violet started, accidentally touching the 
“hand which he had just extended for the 
‘whip. : The pretty little gloved hand acted 
like a galvanic battery on poor Reuben, 
forcing a confession from him which was 
probably the farthest from his intention 
when he started. 

“¥—I daa’t know as you want to hear 
it, Violet,’ he stammered, “but I do like 
you, firstrate, and I wish you’d be think. 
ing about it while you’re gone, and make 
up your mind. I'd let you do just as you 
Were a mind to, Violet, I like you go 
well,” he added, with such an honest 
pleading look in his half-averted eyes that 
Violet hadn’t the heart to speak unfayor- 
ably to his hopes. Besides, she wasn’t 
sure but she might like Reuben after a 
“while, if she really tried. Sq she said softly, 
and very soberly for her: ~ 

“Tam only seventeen, and I don’t think 
Lknow my own heart, yet. There is time 
enough these five years to think zbont it, 
‘isn’t there ?” 

“Yes,” said Reuben, rather reluctantly, 

‘And so we will wait till I get home, at 


“feast.. Maybe you will change your mind, 


you know,” a spice of genuine feminine 
‘coquetry in her tone. . 

‘Only their -arrival at the point. Where 
“Violet was to take the stage, which was 


“nearly ready for departure, hindered a 


Warmer declaration. from the somewhat en- 
couraged Renben. He had only time to 
say, hurriedly: 

- “No Ishan’t, Violet; and mother *d like 
it tiptop; she said so.” : 

Reuben, with a new feeling of responsi- 
‘bility and “care for Violet’s comfort, saw 
‘her comfortably ensconced on the back 
seat, her trunk securely strapped behind, 
trying the straps with his own brawny 
hands-to make sure, much to the. amuse- 
iment of ‘the driver, and ended by enlisting 
the service of that worthy in her interest 
by slipping a fifty cent scrip into his hand. 

“Your sweetheart, TI reckon,” said the 

smiling’ Jehu. 
. ‘Well, kind’o, perhaps.” And Reuben 
colored to his ears; “anyway, you look out 
for ‘her, and you shan’t lose anything by 
it.” ¢ 

The driver nodded understandingly, cast 
@ quick sharp glance into the stage at Vio- 
Jet as he werlt past the door, and ten min- 
utes later drove with a great ramble and 
Aourish down the long shingly hill, out of 


the sight of one pair, at least, of strained 
longing eyes. 

Arrived at Gorham, the ‘driver, true to 
his trust, took especial charge of -Violet, 
escorting her to the. ladies? room, and offer- 
ing to get her ticket and attend to -her 
baggage. Violet looked abont her uneasily, 
remembering Aunt Sophy’s warning about 
accepting favors from strangers. - ‘There 
were half a dozen lady passengers in the 
stage—why shonld she -be singled out in 
this way by the driver? Her “heart beat 
pretty fast, but she pat on a bold front, 
flattering herself that she had quite the 
air of an experienced traveller. 

“Thank you,” she said, “1 am acens- 
tomed to doing these things for myself. a 

“But your fellow, miss, wanted i should 
see—? * 

Violet's. face grew ‘searlet swith vexation 
and mortification, and Reuben’s chances 


‘ fell off ninety-nine per cent. The sly look 


of amusement in -the man’s face did not 


“help particularly to set her at ease, either, 
and; @ Vague impression that & gentleman 


standing. on the platform outside Was .N0- 
ticing. them, served also to annoy $8 son- 
fuse her.. 

But Ido not desire it, sir,” 3 
rupted, hastily. “I presume that 
cient.” 

“oO yes, miss, certainly; Z uaty wished 
to do you a favor,” he replied, a little 
shortly, rather piqued. at the. girl’s | inde- 
pendetice. And then he walked away, 

Violet felt exceedingly like .crying in 
Bpite of her “ ‘independence ; 2 ‘but -she only 
drew her veil over her face and sab ‘down 
on a corner of a settee to ‘rest, as her fa- 
ther had suggested. Allat onée: it occurred. 
to her that she -had not seen ‘about her 





‘trnnk. She harried out, -but only saw a 
crowd of men talking, - and ‘promenading 


the platform. Involuntarily. she shrank 
back as & dozen pairs of eyes were levelled 
upon. her, “but a sense of necessity forced 
itself apon ‘her, and with downcast eyes 
and. fluttering heart. she ran the terrible : 
gauntlet, and found herself at the end of 
the platform . before a confused pile of 
trunks, boxes, baskets, valises, carpet-bags, 
etc., Which a man was rapidly marking in 
odd cabalistic characters, with a bit of red 
chalk. 

“JT wish to get my trunk checked-to Port- 
Jand,” she said, looking anxiously over the 
mass of baggage for it. 
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'Yes’m,” the man said, half looking up, 
ae ‘which j is it?” ; 

“TT think it is one of ‘those, ‘sir, 
Pointing to three trunks setting a little by 
themselves, and as alike as three peas. 

‘The man strode over half a dozen bundles 
and valises, and caught the ‘first one he 
came to by the ear, jerking it half way 
round. 

“This one, miss ¥? 

“Ono! mine has a label on it— Violet 


Farnham, Boston,’ is the address,”’ she re- : 


plied, with'a sudden sinking of the heart 
as she looked in vain fdr the dainty little 
label she very well remembered of tying 
on that morning. 

“There doesn’t seem to be anything of 
the kind here,” he said. “Nothing but 
‘Boston’ on the end of each. a 

“Violet looked about her in distress, “J 
am quite sure it is one of these,’’ she said. 

“Very likely your label got untied or 

-torn off; cannot you identify your tronk 
‘in some other way, madam ?”? gently inter- 
“posed a pleasant cheerful-sounding voice. 

She looked up, too distressed to stand on 
her dignity now, and saw a dark handsome 
man, with a curiously familiar look. But 

‘the black eyes were soft and Pleasant, and 
“inspired her with new courage. : 

“T think—I am sure it is this,” she re- 
“plied; feeling reassured by his suggestion, 
and pointing to the middle one. “Yes, 

“here is the broken strap—I am positive, 
now.” ~ 

The baggage-master drew it out with a 
Jerk, checked it, gaye her a bit of metal 
with “80” stamped into’ it; and tossed the 
trunk on top of a Bile of baggage marked 
“Boston.” 

Greatly ‘relieved Violet hurried back, 
procured her ticket, and sat down by the 
open window. Nothing more occurred to 
disturb her, till, well under way on her 
journey, a gentleman sitting in front of 
-her offered her a magazine he had‘ been 
‘Teading. Before she had time to think she 

. half extended her hand for it, then she 
colored and drew suddenly back. Aunt 
Sophy was right, after all; why wouldn’t 
these strange men let her alone? Perhaps 
they thought she was unsophisticated, and 
didn’t understand their tricks. For the 
first time in her life she felt a little thrill of 
‘gratitude that she had an Aunt Sophy, the 
corner-stone of whose creed was that men 
were roaring lions, going about seeking 


“renewed zeal, 


whom they might devour; and her con- 


science upbraided her for herown previous 
skepticism, and frequent ridicule of her 
aunt’s favorite dogma. 

‘* Possibly it gives you the headache to 
read on the train,” the man suggested, 
pleasantly—little dreaming what. an ogre 
he was—“I don’t approve of it myself, 
though I do it sometimes, itis so dull when 
one is alone. Do you go throush, miss, to 
Boston ?” 

Violet bowed stiffly and looked out the 
window. The gentleman asked if she 
would like the window raised. 

**No, she would not,” very distantly. 

“Did she like railroad travel? It was 


‘terribly tiresome to him, unless he had 


some one to talk to,” laughing pleasantly. 

Violet stole a glance at his face; he cer- 
tainly didn’t look wicked, but just them 
she chanced to remember about the “ wolves 
in sheep’s clothing” that Aunt Sophy was. 
wont to expatiate upon, and her heart. 
hardened again. She made.some sort of 
an indifferent answer, and returned to the 
contemplation of the flying landscape: with 
There was an hour perhaps 
‘of silence, anda feéling of faintness began 
to oppress her, and her head and eyes. ached 
wretchedly. Just then, as if the arch 
tempter had suggested it to him, her tor- 
mentor lifted the cover of a little wicker 


“basket, and holding it up, displayed the 


crimson cheeks of some exceedingly tempt- 
ing-looking peaches. 

“TI always provide my own iene; ad “he 
said, with another pleasant smile, that 
rather shook her faith in his utter ‘de- 
pravity. “You look tired, perhaps one ‘of 
these would refresh you;’ at the same 
time helping himself. | 

Poor Violet! how sorely tempted she 
was! Her stomach felt so terribly faint— 
for with all her efforts she had been able 
to swallow less than a dozen mouthfuls at. 


“breakfast, and it was now past two o'clock: 


~and she adored peaches, and these were 
such magnificent ones! . But the prim 
straight figure of her aunt rose up before 
her, and her parting warning—“it isn’t 
safe,” rang in her ears. But there was. 
something in the genial face that inspired: 
confidence, nevertheless, and so she smiled 
faintly as she shook her head. 

‘What! don’t like peaches?” he asked, 
surprised. 


“My head aches so,” she said, evasively. 
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““ They might help it,? with a persuasive 
smile.” 

Bat: she shook her esd 80 resolutely 

that he turned away, and a moment after 
Violet saw him pass them to two old 
poorly-dressed women across the aisle, 
whose surprise and delight were about 
evenly balanced, as with eager gratitude 
they accepted .of his generosity. She 
looked back at him, and saw a sudden fa- 
miliar something in the smiling face, 
lighted up by a new soft glow as it was, 
that puzzled her strangely. Where had 
‘she-seen and khown that man, that his 
smnile, particularly the look now on his face, 
seemed so pleasantly familiar? But the 
puzzling conjectures were brought to an 
‘abrupt eid by the gentleman’s rising and 
‘going out, and into the next car. It oc- 
‘eurred to her then that she had acted very 
ungraciously if she had not been positively 
‘rade, and a littlé remark she overheard. be- 
tween the before-mentioned women height- 
“eed the feeling. : 
-- “Tes\the only thing I can see pleasant 
‘about travelling,” said one of them, con- 
“tentedly munching a great golden-hearted 
peach, “the little kindnesses and unex- 
‘pectéd favors one gets from strangers.’ It 
‘makes me feel how. akin we all are—His 
children, and one family.” - 

“There are certainly two ways of- aoeie 


ing ‘at \the world,” thought ‘Violet, invol- . 


“Untarily contrasting the happy look in the 

mild ‘sweet- -looking old face ‘beneath the 
‘faded: crape bonnet, with her Aunt Sophy’s 

‘sharp distrustful countenance, and more 
‘distrustful words. Then the pain in her 
“head, and the terrible growing faintness, 
“made. her forget everything else till they 
arrived in Portland. She was dreadfally 
“dizzy, and her head went round and round 

when she stood on the platform, feeling 
every monient as if she should go down in 
the eager hurrying crowd, that pushed, and 
jostled, and ran to and fro. 

. “Shall I take your check and see about 
that trank? [I believe it was only checked 
to this city, and I understood you were go- 
ing to Boston.” 

Violet looked up into the face of the 
speaker, and a faint smile of relief crossed 

‘her own. - Jt was the same. gentleman who 
had made the suggestion about her trunk 

“at the Gorbam depot, and the familiar look 
that struck her then was explained now: 
she remembered that it was the same gen- 


tleman she had noticed by the window 
when she was holding that little colloquy 
with the stage-driver. Somehow he did 
not seem like a stranger; besides, the dig- 
nity she had meant to maintain toward 
that fearfal class, was fast melting away. 

“Tf you only would,” she said, with a 
grateful look; “I am so dizzy!’ putting 
her hand to her head. 

The gentleman very gently drew her 
hand through his arm and led her into the 
ladies’. room without waiting for permis- 
sion, As she sank down ona sofa, a faint 
feeling of wonder as to what her aunt 
would say if she knew, crossed her mind, 
but she felt too really ill to care yery much 
for anything. A lady with two children 
-directly beside her declared that “ she was 
too tired to go on; that she should rest, 
have some dinner, and take the six o'clock 
train.” 

“Hadn’t you better do the same, miss ?” 
the gentleman asked, bending over Violet 
with a look of genuine pity in the bright 
dark eyes. She was so white, and looked 
80 ill and tired, so changed from the bright- 
ness and bloom which had characterized 
her in the morning, that all the: natural 
masculine element of provectivences was 
roused in his heart. 

. “wish I could; but it will be: very late, 
will it not?” she asked, hesitatingly. 

“Ten, I believe. But you can travel in 
company with this lady, and I will see you 
on board a hack for the residence of your 
friends. Ten o’clock isn’t late in the city.” 

“ Are you going to stopover?” she asked, 


‘eagerly, more eagerly than she knew. 


“T think of it—yes.” 

“And my baggage—will it make any 
difference ?” 

QO no; I will go and see about it at once. 
Do you conclude to stay ?” 

“It will be so much easier for you, if 
you have been sick, riding,” said the lady 
With the children. “‘ Besides, it will be so 
much cooler. I live in the city, and will 
see that you are set down right if you are 
not acquainted.” 

“Thank you, I shall be so glad?’ And 


-& faint glow crept into the pale cheeks, and 


- the soft violet eyes filled with sudden tears. 
She laid back on the sofa and put her 
hands over her face. 

“Shall I take off your bat?? asked the 
lady, presently, having performed that office 
for herself and children. ‘Your head 
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will feel better, and you can lie easier.” 

So Violet sat up and the lady slipped off 
the pretty little chip hat with its wreath of 
blue convolvali, smoothing back the wavy 
gold-brown hair from the throbbing temples 
with her cool soft fingers. 

“What lovely hair you haveP’ she said, 
pleasantly. 

*©Q,.do you think so?” with childlike 
eagerness. ‘ You see, I don’t like blonde 
hair. I think there is nothing so beautiful 
as black hair and eyes.” 

The lady smiled, casting a quick arch 
glance at the window where the gentieman 
stood -who- had escorted her in. It was 
evident they, at least, were not strangers, 
for he made a half~deprecatory half-defiant 
gesture in reply.to ber. look, and. quickly 
disappeared. A few moments after a girl 
‘brought in-a waiter with two cups af tea 
and some crackers, and a glass of milk for 
each of the children. Violet grew better 
fast after this, and an hour later sat down 
to acharming dinner with her new friend, 
-the two children, and the gentleman who 
had, somehow, begun to seem like.an old 
acquaintance. -Once or twice a faint sus- 
picion that she wasn’t quite following her 
‘aunt’s instructions crossed her mind, ‘but 
upon the whole she was very-much at ease, 
and even went so far as to inquire for her 

-auele, and tell them her own name; thongh 

she did not-do this till ehe had found the 
gentleman and lady were brother and sis- 
ter, and learned by their conversation that 
they lived on the same.street with her 
uncle, and that the gentleman’s name was 
Robert Livingston, and the Jady’s Mrs. 
‘Vincent—Millie, he called her. 

I much doubt if Miss Sophy Farnham 
could -have gone to sleep at precisely nine 
o'clock, as she did that night, had she 
‘known that at that moment her niece was 
sitting very quietly and contentedly by the 
‘side of a “strange man,” and laughing 
aud talking as freely as if he was nota hor- 
rible gorgon, whose business in the: world 
it was to tearand devour innocent maidens, 

according to that lady’s ereed. 

The fact was, Violet’s faith in human 
nature had undergone a complete revolu- 
‘tion since she started from home, and in- 
stead of being offended, she was secretly 
delighted at the polite attentions of this 
Mr. Robert Livingston, and felt a curious 
little thrill of satisfaction when he told 
her he wasa frequent visitor at her uncle's, 


“I hope you are not sorry to hear it, 
denly in her face, “for I must confess I 
am very desirous of making your acquaint- 
ance. You know we are strangers, now, in 
the eyes of society.”’ 

“Yes,” Violet said, faintly, a sudden 
color in her cheeks, and a vague feeling in 
her heart that she hadn’t been, to use Aunt 
Sophy's phrase, exactly ‘ prudent.” 

“T shall take an early opportunity to go 
through the prescribed formality, unless 
you forbid it,” he added, with another 
quick glance which sent the blood to her 
forehead, though she answered, quietly: 

“You have been very kind—you and 
your sister. Ihope to see you both, very 
often.” 

Violet prided herself that even Aunt 

Sophy would approve af that answer, and 
felt more satisfied with herself than she 
had for the last hour. 
- The train came in promptly on time, and 
-Mr. Vincent was at the depot waiting for 
his wife, rightly concluding why. she had 
not come in on the earlier train. But. here 
-arose a new trouble. He had come down 
with a single buggy, and his ‘wife and chil- 
dren took up all the ream. 

“ You can go up to Mr. Farnham’s with 
his niece, Robert,” Mrs. Vincent said, as 
she got into the carriage. 

“Yes, but you promised to go, Millie, 


-and I shan’t let you break your word,” he 
said, laughing; then he spoke a word or 
-tyo in his sister’s ear, when she instantly 


sprang out, and putting her arm through 
Violet's lea the way to the hack, whereon 
the | ‘trunk was already safely secured. 
There was Do other reference or ‘explana- 
tion made, but Violet understood the deli- 
cacy and gentlemanly deference to her 
feelings manifested in the act, and blessed 
him in her heart for it. 

Arrived at her uncle’s residence a new 
surprise awaited her, for, in the pleasant- 
faced gentleman who came out on the steps 
to meet her, and whom Mrs. Vincent ad- 
dressed as ‘* Mr. Farnham,” she discovered 
her travelling companion of the forenoon, 
the stranger whose advances she had so 
persistently repelled. 

* Soph. herself couldn’t go beyond that!’ 
Mr. Farnham cried, laughing uproarously, 
as he led Violet into the parlor, “Has that 
very careful old girl been giving you lessons 
in decorum ?” my dear, he asked. 
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‘Now, Fred, just stop yourteasing. Vio- 
let is tired enongh already,” her Aunt 
Clara said, taking off her ‘hat and kissing 
her affectionately. : 

“But Vi., you didn’t think I should kid- 
nap you if you took one of those peaches, 
‘did you?” he asked, laughing again. “I 
have been telling wife about it since I got 
home, and she said I had no business to 
always be trying to force myself upon peo- 
pie in the way I do, and that she was giad 
I got snubbed. But why didn’t Nathan 
write you were coming, child?” 

“Papa wrote several days ago, Uncle 
Frederic, and I supposed: the way was all 
prepared, but such an eventful journey as 
LThave had?’ And laughing and blushing, 
Violet repeated the story of the day’s 
mishaps. ; 

“Ab! and so you fell in with Rob. Liy- 
“ingaton interrupted her uncle. It 
somehow strikes me, young woman, that 
you didn’t bluff him off quite as shortly as 
youdid me. Now own up, that if Thad 
been young and good-looking, you would 
have let me open the window for you, when 
‘you were just ready to faint away, as any- 
body could’ see, even if they hadn’t fine 
eyes, like young Livingston.” 

“But I really did take quite a fancy to 
you, uncle,” Violet responded, laughing; 
“but you don’t know what volumes of ad- 
vice and warning aunty gave me concern- 
ing ‘strange men,’ before I left home.” 
ey guess none of them ever troubled her, 

or ever will,” he langhed: “ ‘How i is she, 
“as charming asever??? ~ 

“Frederic P? ‘Temonstrated his wife. 

“And that reminds me,” sald Violet, 
“aunty sent you ‘three pairs of © socks, 
which she particularly charged mé’ to tell 
you were run, ‘both heelsand toes.’ And,” 
hesitating. a little, “ety mamma sent you one 
of her new cheeses.”’ 

“ Horrah |—God bless the little woman! 

AS patient, : and’ gentle, and sweet-voiced BS 
ever, Tru Warrant, despite that thor i in the 
flesh, otir éstimable 1 half-sister, the i immac- 
ulate Sophy. T’ve always beén more than 
half in love with my brother Nathan’s wife, 
And you look like her, my little girl; I won- 
der I didn’t know you,” he said, laying bis 
hand on the pretty chestnut hair. 

*¢But I was not at home when you were 
there last, you remember, ancle, and it is 
nine years since yousawme. But waita 


moment while I bring you your presents, 

Iwas rather ashamed to bring the cheese, 

and ‘Ross made all manner of sport of it, 
but father insisted ; he said : you would like 
one of Ruthie’s cheeses.” 

Violet slipped quickly into the hall, and 
kneeling down, tried to fit the key she took 
from her pocket into the lock. It resisted 
for a moment, then yielded, though it 
turned very hard, Her uncle came one and 
anbackled the straps. 

“They Hie right on top, for I put them 
in-last,” she said, as she threw back the lid. 
*©Q uncle, what shall I do?’ she cried 
sharply, the color fading suddenly out of 
her face. 

“What is it now, little one ?? ide cs 
asked, gently, thinking to himself that the 
‘« presents” had ‘been: left out some way. 
Then coming nearer and glancing into the 
trank he broke into a quick laugh. : 

“0 Violet! what would your respected 
aunt say to thai?’ he cried, with x look of 
mock horror. “ A-gentleman’s boots, dress- 
ing-gown and shaving apparatus?’ . And 
Mr. Frederic Farnham, who- thoronghly 
appreciated the Indicrous side of a thing, 
laughed immoderately. 

Poor Violet! this was the one strawtoo 
much. Slie thought of her new grenadine, 
with its infinitade of ruffling and draping, 
the first dress she had ever had made bya 
“fashionable? dressmaker, and’ which 
even her aunt had admitted to be becoming, 
and the tears sprang to her eyes despite all 
her efforts to keep them back. And then 
the pretty pink cambric, which her father 
had christened “ morning-glory,”- and all 
the dainty little collars and ruffles, and 
bows which belong to a woman’s wardrobe; 
her pretty: dressing-case, which Ross had 
bonght her out of his own spending money 
—no small thing, fora farmer’s boy doesn’t 
geta very greatsurpius of that sort of thing 
—not to mention the daintily-trimmed’an- 
der-clothing, over which she had-spent so 
much time; and a feeling of irreparable 
loss and- desolation: swept over her, and, 
though | ‘she struggled bravely against it, she 
broke down utterly and cried as ou herheart 
would break. 

Come, come Vi.; don’t take it to heart 
so, it’s only a mistake, and I'll straighten 
it out to-morrow. I dare say he feels as 
bad about it as you, whoever he may be,” 
Mr. Farnham said, cheerfully. 
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But Violet would not be comforted, ‘and 
the bare thought of the owner of the: boots 
and dressing-gown. Testing his profane gaze 
on the contents of her trunk sent the indig- 
nant blood ‘to her face, and set her as near- 
ly into hysterics as it is possible for a: young 
healthy girl to be; and Mrs. Farnham car- 
ried her almost by tain force to her cham- 
ber, made her swallow a good dose of vale- 
rian and go to bed, where, like an exhaust- 
ed child, she soon sobbed herself to-sleep. 
And this was her first night in the city, of 
which she had had such. pleasant antici- 
pations! 

The morning found things more ‘hopeful. 
Mr. Farnham had found a book -in. the 
tronk with “* Frank Burnett, Cedar Street,” 
on the fly-leaf, and had already sent round 
to see if a person | of that name lived there, 
and if he had in his possession a trunk an- 
swering the general description of Violet’s, 


_when that young lady came down to the 
? sitting-room, | 
Stopped at the door, and to Violet’s embar- 
-Tasament Mr, Livingston, ‘her | -trayélling 
‘companion of the previous- “day, and. an- 


Just as this moment-a hack 


Gther gentleman, alighted, | and then. ‘the 


_Griver sprang down, and i ina moment more, 
; she saw him bringing a tronk—her trunk, 
‘she knew, by. ‘the white label fluttering . 
_from a dit of blue ribbon at the side.. 


mre) uncle Lo, Iam so ‘glad pe ‘she cried, 


‘running through the. hall and _ unfastening 


the door with her own hands, greatly to the 
disgust | of the servant-girl who was making 


hurried and frantic efforts to pin on her 


chignon, having - discovered by peeping 


_through the. ‘blind, that there were: three 


young gentlemen at the door. - 

Violet's - "own good sense suggested the 
impropriety, however, aud she fell back, 
blushing and confused, but with a very ra- 
diant face, nevertheless—at least one of the 
party thought so.. 

Mr. Farnham came out, introductions 
and explanations followed, and the trunks 


were daly exchanged, and. the gentlemen 
. took their leave. It seemed that young 


Burnett, ‘who had travelled with her from 


Gorham, had noticed her in company with 


Livingston-and hig sister, whom he knew 
by sight, and supposed her their guest or 
relative. As soon as he tried to unstrap 
his trank. he discovered it was not his, for 
the strap which caught and resisted for an 
instant, slipped, and a dainty little label 
tied With biue ribbon fell from under it. 

ae | knew at once it was some young lady’s 
by that,” he said, laughing. .. “‘ Gentlemen 
‘use More prosaic materials.” And Violet 
blushed,.and made an inward yow never to 
‘use another bit of blue ribbon as long as 
she lived. _ 

He had not apenied the trunk at ‘all, ‘and 
feeling very sure it belonged to-the young 
lady he had seen with . Livingston, had driy- 
en round early with it, and so. found out 
thie facts in the case as above recorded. © 
. Robert Livingston and his sister called a 
few days afterward in the most. approved 
conventional style, and etiquette . being 
thus appeased, they—or at least the gentle- 
Ten, continued to call ‘with the most 
praiseworthy regularity, the result of which 
I leave tlie reader to infer, as I aja, from a 
little conversation Ichanced,q quite acciden- 
tally,. to overhear.; just before Christmas, a as 
I was going into the’ backdoor of Nathan 
Farnham’s great ‘sunshiny, kitchen. °.. 

“If you want my opinion »—I had no 
difficulty i jin recognizing Miss Sophy’s sharp 
_voice— though of’ course’ -you don’t, it is 
“that you'd better tie that child to the bed- 
post, than to be fixin’ herup to be married. 
Married indeed! “A mere baby, and “it all 
comes of her goin’ to Boston alone; formy 
part I didn’t expect anything better. Pe 

“T say, aunty, why don’t you go?” called 
the irrepressible Ross from some unseen 
corner, . 

** Ross—Ross p Mrs. Farnham exclaimed 
reprovingly, while Violet, with just the 
loveliest color coming ‘and going in her 
cheeks, beckoned me into. the “ spare 
room”? to see the beantiful trousseau Unele 
Frederic had sent her from the city. Of 
_course I was charmed—what woman doesn’t 
‘like to see’ a wedding travsseau, I would 
like to know. 
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